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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Johanna Westerdyk, outgoing president of 
the International Federation of University 
Women, is professor of plant pathology at the 
Universities of Utrecht and Amsterdam. 


One of the outstanding papers at the annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education 
last May was the discussion of ‘Cooperation 
in Southern Colleges,’’ by J. R. McCain, pub- 
lished in the July number of the Educational 
Record. Dr. McCain is president of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Georgia. 


Only the high lights of Rufus D. Smith’s 
extensive study of population trends and their 
effect on education can be given here. The 
complete study contained some significant fig- 
ures on changes in enrollment in New York 
City schools. Mr. Smith is provost of New 
York University. 

Two newspaper items which appeared in 
September strikingly confirm the predictions 
in Mr. Smith's article regarding population 
trends. When schools were opened this fall in 
New York City, the lowest enrollment in fif- 
teen years was recorded. Dr. Harold C. Camp- 
bell announced, as quoted by the New York 
Times of September 9, an expected drop in regis- 
trations which was fully confirmed by the 
subsequent enrollments. Said Dr. Campbell: 


Restricted immigration and the declining birth 
rate, nibbling at the elementary school population 
for several years, will be reflected more sharply than 
ever in an anticipated registration in kindergartens 
and grammar schools of 717,850 children, 17,000 
fewer than last Fall. This decline will be offset in 
part, according to the Board of Education's prelimi- 
nary estimates, by an increase of 4,000 in junior high 
school enrollment, bringing the total in this division 
to 126,500. 


The Health Department of New York City 
also called attention to the diminishing birth 
rate in an announcement quoted in the New 
York Times, September 16: 


Up to last Saturday there had been only 71,102 


births [1936], making it unlikely, in the opinion of 
Dr. Rice’s aides, that the total for the year would 
reach 100,000, a figure that the 1935 total of 100,657 
barely passed. . . . If the 1936 forecast is accurate, 
the birth tota! will continue a trend that has been 
progressively under way since 1917, when the city ex- 
perienced its peak year with 141,546 births. The only 
other year near that mark was 1915 with 124,156. 


Dorothy Kenyon, member of the New York 
firm of attorneys, Straus and Kenyon, is chair- 
man of the A.A.U.W. Subcommittee on the 
Legal Status of Women. 


Lura Beam, author and research worker for 
the Association of American Colleges and 
other educational agencies, is chairman of the 
special A.A.U.W. Committee on the Arts. 


Ellen S. Woodward is assistant adminis- 
trator of the Works Progress Administration, 
in charge of the Division of Women’s and Pro- 
fessional Projects. 


After Bernard Shaw had visited the clinic 
conducted by Martha R. Jones in Hawaii, he 
sang the praises of her project in England with 
some unexpected results. One was a letter ad- 
dressed simply ‘“To the Lady in Charge of the 
Health Clinic, Hawaii’ with the plea: ‘Please 
tell me how to grow a new set of teeth. I need 
them.”’ In the hope of diminishing the num- 
bers in this country who ‘“‘need them,”’ Dr. 
Jones is now at work on plans to adapt for use 
here the procedures which she followed in 
Hawaii. She is also working with a medical 
officer assigned by the U. S. Navy to study 
under her direction the relation of diet to 
dental caries among men of the Navy. As her 
sketch brings out, Dr. Jones held the Boston 
Alumnae fellowship, 1919-20. 


Marguerite W. Kehr, dean of women at 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, attended the American Youth Congress 
as an observer. 
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The Place of the International Federation Today 


By JOHANNA WESTERDYK, President 


This paper is a translation from notes of the opening address of the Triennia] Conference of the 
International Federation of University Women, at Cracow, Poland, August 26. Dr. Westerdyk’s 
remarks published below were preceded by greetings and cordial expressions of gratitude on be- 
half of the Federation to the Polish Association, the Rector of the University of Cracow (where 
the Conference was held), and the Minister of Education, who represented the President of the 
Republic at the opening session.—Eprror’s Norts. 


Y COLLEAGUES, members of the In- 
M ternational Federation, for the sev- 
enth conference of our organization, we 
find ourselves again in Poland. You have 
come from all parts of the world in great 
numbers as always, some old friends of 
the Federation whom we have seen at 
many Conferences, some new faces that 
we have not seen before. Some of our 
most faithful and most distinguished 
members are no longer with us. We recall 
at the meeting in Edinburgh, Lilli Skon- 
hoft, that vigorous person, polylinguist, 
great traveler; we recall those two famous 
college presidents, Miss Pendleton and 
Miss Thomas; we recall the well-known 
educator, Miss Valentine Chandor. I shall 
speak in memory of them at another oc- 
casion. 

Since the last Conference, there have 
been far-reaching changes in world affairs. 
I said in Edinburgh that we thought 
times were difficult for universities, but 


not one of us in those “‘merry days of Ed- 
inburgh’’ could foretell the distress in 
which so many of our colleagues were to 
find themselves. Not only have members 
been deprived of their ideals, of their 
means of existence; but the very life of the 
Federation itself has been threatened. In 
various countries, some of them with 
very gteat academic distinction, limits 
have been set to the study of science, its 
position has been undermined, and the 
ideal of a disinterested search for truth 
has been forced into retreat. A new reac- 
tion has set in against the highest educa- 
tion for women, and their spiritual liberty 
has been menaced. 


Atrnousn the sky has been clouded for 
all of humanity, we must inquire specifi- 
cally and frankly: why in countries that 
call themselves enlightened should there 
be this attitude toward women? Is it 
only the consequence of the economic 
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state of the world? Have we failed to ac- 
complish the tasks that have been placed 
upon us? Or are we witnesses of the resur- 
rection of the old Adam, who is interested 
only in Eve and turns against Lilith, the 
woman who knows how to use her mind? 
It is true that in times of unemployment 
the heads of families become anxious, try- 
ing to displace women and put themselves 
in their places. Though for married 
women who can be supported by their 
husbands such displacement is perhaps 
open to discussion, the drastic measures 
that have been taken today against wom- 
en’s working give the impression of being 
emotional outbreaks on the part of these 
Adams, an evidence of a psychological 
attitude that should be combated at every 
turn. We know only too well that the 
moment that women’s work seems neces- 
sary women will be taken back into 
employment without scruples. In such 
turbulence of emotion young girls often 
lose the power to reason. They lose cour- 
age and they become despairing. Further, 
they ask themselves if university educa- 
tion is what they want, and if the results 
of higher studies for women are advan- 
tageous. Yet you and I know that in such 
times of stress and disturbance only ra- 
tional thinking and study will lead us out 
of the maze. 


Taz young woman student of today sees 
before her a life which is hard and dif- 
ficult; her disillusionment is the product 
of spiritual confusion. It is essential to aid 
the young woman to regain the self-con- 
fidence which she so often lacks. Our 
Federation has recognized the difficulties 
of youth caused by the present attitude of 
society and by the depression, but since 
young women do not doubt their right 
to exist, and since they have a certain zest 
for life (have you ever seen hundreds of 
university men bemoaning their fate when 
you knew that they were responsible for 
the conditions they deplore?), they don’t 


lose courage. It must be our chief duty to 
help them. 


Ler me speak next about a question that 
has been put to us. Have university 
women by their feministic activities ac- 
complished their purpose? To answer this 
question we must have statistics. Our 
Federation has always urged the impor- 
tance of gathering data, has always en- 
couraged the national associations to 
compile statistical materials, and this 
summer we have tried by means of a 
questionnaire to increase interest in this 
kind of investigation. We must be able to 
report the facts about what women are 
doing in the world today; we must have 
facts rather than mere sentiment. For 
those of us who believe we have accom- 
plished our purpose and feel fairly sure of 
ourselves, statistics are also necessary as 
a check on our impressions. Such times as 
these require suppleness of spirit and a 
reformulation of opinions. 

It has been the masculine opinion, for 
example, that women’s gifts lie chiefly in 
the field of letters. Statistics now avail- 
able show that, on the contrary, women 
are more interested in natural science than 
in letters or law; that the positions they 
have occupied in the scientific disciplines 
have been relatively more important. It is 
evident that women have a special gift 
for speaking languages, but it seems that 
the study of comparative literature suits 
them less. Women in general are inter- 
ested in concrete subjects; the detailed 
study which increases our understanding 
of nature, for example, is especially con- 
genial to them. Women, because of their 
strong sense of reality, are apt in the 
applied sciences. Abstract and deductive 
reasoning, on the other hand, seems less 
attractive; as compared with man, woman 
is a being with roots deep in the earth, 
keenly aware of reality. 


Lae us not fail to remember, of course, 
that the present university system is the 
fruit of masculine mentality. In view of 
our limited numbers it is doubtful if we 
can ever have great influence in shaping 
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its development. Also, the fact that 
women often leave study for marriage 
lessens the weight of their votes. It may 
be that here and there women have not 
found in the university what they de- 
sired. Nevertheless, we know already 
that the result of the work of women in 
universities is positive. For those of us in 
the Federation, the thousands of women 
that we are, life has been enriched by 
university study. We talk about this 
from time to time in order to emphasize 
what university life means to us. In order 
to prove its worth we must have statis- 
tics. To us it is obvious that this depres- 
sion will be useful to women in showing 
them what studies give the best chance 
of securing a livelihood, but we need 
facts to point the way. 


hae THESE days, as I have said, the Feder- 
ation feels that it is threatened, inas- 
much as for political reasons it can no 
longer maintain relationships with all 
university women of the world. Having 


lost the Portuguese membership after a 
very short period of membership some 
years ago, the Federation has suffered two 
very serious losses since the last meeting 
of the Council in Hungary in 1934: Italy 
and Germany. The constitution of these 
countries does not allow these associa- 
tions the freedom to collaborate with us 
on the terms that we desire. I will not say 
that this cannot be changed; certainly it 
is our fervent desire to regain their coop- 
eration and to try to overcome the diffi- 
culties that all university women share. It 
must be mentioned that the university 
women in Germany and Italy have prom- 
ised to help students who visit their coun- 
try. Nevertheless we are very sorry to 
have them leave our midst and to lose 
their direct participation which has been 
of such great value. 

There are others that have been missing 
ever since our organization was estab- 
lished. The Russian and Oriental uni- 
versity women, already very numerous, 
have never taken part in our organization, 


nor have those in Latin America with the 
exception of Brazil. This Conference will 
try to find means of getting in touch with 
all of these who remain outside; in these 
times of political stress it is particularly 
necessary to be able to give aid wherever 
it may be needed. 


Orn organization on the one hand has 
suffered great losses, but it must also 
be said that in many countries the interest 
in the national associations is growing 
because of the great obstacles confronting 
university women. In spite of the depres- 
sion and in spite of the loss of a number of 
associations, the number of members has 
increased to more than ten thousand. In 
spite of the shortage of money, every 
year there is an increase in activity. We 
favor, and our treasurer assures us it will 
be possible, having more meetings of the 
Council. The difficulty of the questions 
with which we have to deal and the 
rapid changes in world affairs force this 
decision upon us. More frequent meetings 
will give us an opportunity to see each 
other more than ever, and to try to build 
with greater success. 

Our Committee on Fellowships Award 
has been able to increase its activity be- 
Cause associations have been even more 
energetic and generous in providing con- 
tributions. The money received has been 
given preferably for short undertakings. 
At present it seems necessary and desira- 
ble to aid a greater number of university 
women rather than to continue to build 
up the capital endowment for the fellow- 
ships. 

I am anxious to add here that we hope 
to continue to produce academic writings 
regarding subjects of general interest, 
not necessarily limited to women. We 
have published a list of university fellow- 
ships open to both men and women. Now 
we are undertaking a lexicon of academic 
terms. Such collaboration produces a dis- 
covery of productive talents and of a co- 
operative spirit which adds to our sense 
of fellowship. 
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Ass our activities increase we find a new 
rhythm. The rhythm of modern life 
has changed; it is irregular, like modern 
music; the dissonances are frequent, the 
perfect cadences are rare. One begins to 
like the diversity of tempo that one ex- 
periences in coming into contact with 
many different peoples; the old harmony 
seems monotonous. Everything is in vi- 
bration. 

A key organization like our own must 
sense this rhythm; the clash of national 
opinions has brought to us the disso- 
nances, but I ask of you, what country 
would be more favorable to understanding 


this new rhythm and these vibrations 
than is Poland; a country which in the 
first years of its new national life put such 
confidence in a famous master of rhythm, 
Ignaz Paderewzki; and if this rhythm 
Carries us too far and the dissonances lead 
us to cacophony, I am sure that the 
woman of Cracow, who is of ancient 
lineage, will aid us to keep the beat until 
we have completed our composition in 
symphony. 

In expressing the ardent wish that 
the Seventh Conference of University 
Women will be able to achieve significant 
accomplishment, I declare the meeting 


open. 





Colleges for Women 


in the Southeast ..++.++ A Hundred Years of Higher Education 


N ORDER to define the limits of this 
paper, only seven states are included 
in the study — North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee — an area 
having Atlanta, Georgia, as its geograph- 
ical center. It is an area impressive in size, 
containing more than 342,000 square 
miles — one tenth the area of continental 
United States, and five times the size of the 
New England states. In population also 
these seven states are impressive, having 
16,558,383 people according to the latest 
census, more than one seventh of the in- 
habitants of our country. 

In order to understand education for 
women in the Southeast, it is important 
that some fundamental conditions in eco- 
nomic and social realms be presented. The 
statistics above recited would be impres- 
sive were it not for others that offset 
greatly the power and influence of the 
Southeast in educational progress. 

The financial difficulties are acute 
enough in most parts of the world, but 
the table in the following column indi- 
cates the real problems which they raise 
in the section under consideration. 

It will be noted that the wealth per 
capita is a little more than half of the 
average in the United States. The census 
figures are not available for income pur- 
poses for the whole population, but the 
table based on figures furnished by the 
National Education Association shows 
that the per-pupil income for the South- 
east is less than half of the average for the 
whole country. The educational expendi- 


for Women— Progress and Problems 


By J. R. McCAIN 


tures cover only figures for public educa- 
tion. They do not include what is spent in 
private schools. If these were included, 
the Southeast would probably make an 
even weaker showing. 

As might be expected, the illiteracy col- 
umn shows results in inverse ratio to the 
money spent on education—a truly 
startling picture. 





Alabama 
Florida 


Mississippi 

North Carolina.... 
South Carolina..... 
Tennessee 


Average 
U.S. Average.... 


Not only financial conditions, but also 
social problems, make educational ad- 
vancement difficult. Nearly six million of 
the people in the seven southeastern 
states are Negroes, — more than one 
third of the whole population. The South 
does not recognize racial intermixture in 
education, in religion, or in most other 
relations. This means that even in small 
communities unable to support well a 
single school, there must be two schools, 
one for the whites and one for the colored 
children — both poor, but nearly always 
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the one for Negroes the poorer. In reli- 
gion, in recreation facilities, in transpor- 
tation, and in many other fields, the two 
races impose burdens that are surprisingly 
heavy. 

The denominational activity of the 
Southeast has led to the establishing of a 
great many colleges that have been re- 
garded as mission enterprises rather than 
serious educational responsibilities. For 
example, in the small state of South 
Carolina, there are four Baptist colleges 
for women. All these were of the four- 
year variety, but two of them have re- 
cently been reduced to the equivalent of 
the junior college status. The Methodists 
of Georgia have five institutions where 
their women may secure higher educa- 
tion, and until recently the Baptists of 
that state had quite as many. Not many 
years ago, there was a serious argument 
in the Synod of Georgia for the establish- 
ment by the Presbyterians of the state of 
seven colleges for women, one for each 
presbytery, though the denomination has 
only 30,000 members in the entire state. 


Tuzre are now in the seven southeastern 
states 74 private or denominational four- 
year institutions for white people and 29 
junior colleges. The competition for sup- 
port and for students is very keen, both 
between the denominations and within 
them. 

Political influences have also created 
difficulties in building up strong institu- 
tions in the South. Most of the colleges 
or universities under state control have 
originated not as a result of any carefully 
planned program for training the youth 
of any state, but rather as a result of local 
pride or desire for sectional influence. 
They have often been brought under state 
control or support by log-rolling in the 
legislature. In their support and in their 
seeking for students, they have been in 
keen competition and have often gone far 
beyond private institutions into the 
realms of doubtful propriety. In Georgia, 
as a bad example, until very recently there 


were 26 state institutions of so-called 
higher education competing with one an- 
other. Fortunately in Georgia there is now 
a merger of control for all state schools, 
and some institutions have been elimi- 
nated, but there are still 19 colleges or 
professional schools and many of them 
are competing. What is true in Georgia 
has been duplicated in other states of the 
South. 


Iw the foregoing paragraphs there has 
been outlined a rather dark picture for the 
seven southeastern states; but there are 
other sections of the country where the 
shadows would be quite as dark. On the 
other hand, there are in this section many 
bright spots. The white people are singu- 
larly homogeneous in race, and compara- 
tive tests show that they are capable 
mentally. In spite of adverse conditions, 
many of the high schools and colleges 
have maintained standards that are equal 
to those in any part of the world. The 
students from this section who have 
entered universities in other parts of the 
country have won more than their pro- 
portionate share of honors. The natural 
resources of the Southeast are unexcelled 
in any other part of the United States. 
The soil, the climate, the rainfall, and 
other conditions make it possible to raise 
crops of all sorts. Adequate education 
would unlock the secrets of potential 
wealth sufficient for all real needs. 


"T xnovonovr its educational history, 
the South (which in the fullest sense 
would include several other states than 
the seven covered by this study) has been 
the champion of the separation of the 
sexes for college work. Nearly two thirds 
of the colleges for women in the United 
States are located in the eleven states that 
compose the territory of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

It was at Macon, Georgia, that the 
first college for women was established, 
which steadfastly set for its goal the 
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providing of educational facilities that 
were equal to those of men. Southern 
students generally accept Georgia Fe- 
male College, out of which has grown 
Wesleyan College, as the earliest institu- 
tion that can be properly classed as a 
college for women. Wesleyan is celebrat- 
ing this year the centennial of the grant- 
ing of the charter for its founding. While 
it admitted students at the age of twelve 
years and was in many respects not much 
above the level of some of the academies 
of the day, yet its avowed purpose set it 
apart from any others that preceded it. 

Other notable institutions of the same 
period in the area under consideration 
were: Salem Female Academy, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina; Judson Female 
Institute under the leadership of Milo P. 
Jewett at Marion, Alabama; Elizabeth 
Female Academy, Washington, Missis- 
sippi; Elias Marks Female Academy near 
Columbia, South Carolina; and others 
that rendered good service, but did not 
aspire to collegiate rank. 

As a matter of fact, education for 
women was at a rather low ebb for a great 
many years after the above-named institu- 
tions were established. Numerous schools 
were founded, but most of them were of 
the ‘finishing school’’ type. Many of the 
colleges for men were little better, though 
they had the definite objective of fitting 
their students for professional careers, 
while the educational work for women 
did not have such definite goals. 


T+ was not until the standardizing agen- 
cies began to call attention to quality 
considerations in education that institu- 
tions began to take stock of themselves, 
and very soon their neighbors and rivals 
began to have comments to make as to 
the relative standing of colleges. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools was organized in 1895, 
and similar organizations operated in 
other parts of the country. The Bureau of 
Education in Washington also stimulated 
inquiry as to standards by publishing two 





lists of institutions, Division A including 
the better recognized colleges and Divi- 
sion B including all of unknown or 
doubtful strength. This practice was be- 
gun in 1886-7, and by 1911 the competi- 
tion to be listed in Division A was so 
keen and political pressure was so threat- 
ening that the Bureau decided to discon- 
tinue the publishing of the separate lists. 
The last report, the so-called Babcock 
Study, was published in the Bulletin of 
the Southern Association of College 
Women. It showed 12 institutions for 
women in the United States in Division 
A, and of these only two were in the area 
of the seven southeastern states covered 
by this study. Of the institutions in 
Division B, 61 out of the 110 in the whole 
country were in this section. 


Onz of the greatest influences in raising 
the standards of education for women in 
the South was the work of Miss Elizabeth 
Avery Colton, who worked particularly 
through the Southern Association of 
College Women. In 1916 she made a re- 
port on the relative standing of institu- 
tions for women, covering the territory 
from Maryland to Texas. She listed seven 
colleges as fully qualified for high stand- 
ing; she named eight others as ‘‘approxi- 
mate colleges’’ that seemed to be on their 
way toward standardization. Other classi- 
fications in her report were ‘‘normal and 
industrial groups,’’ ‘‘imitation,’’ ‘‘nomi- 
nal,’’ ‘‘junior,’’ and ‘‘unclassifiable.”’ 
Miss Colton’s report was bitterly assailed. 
She was threatened with law suits and 
even with personal violence; but she stood 
her ground and in general justified her 
position. Later investigations indicate 
that her fearless criticisms resulted in 
more serious efforts for improvement 
than could be realized at the time. 

The fact that state boards of education, 
professional schools, and other groups 
began to require membership in a regional 
association led to a stampede for member- 
ship, and this in turn led to earnest efforts 
to meet the 18 standards prescribed by the 
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Southern Association. There are now 22 
colleges for women in the membership of 
this Association from the seven south- 
eastern states, covering the dates 1907- 
1932 in the times of their admission, as 
follows: Agnes Scott, Converse, Florida 
State College for Women, Wesleyan, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Meredith, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Salem, Coker, 
Winthrop, Shorter, Alabama College, Jud- 
son, Georgia State College for Women, 
Greensboro College, Mississippi Woman's 
College, Blue Mountain, Huntingdon, 
Limestone, Brenau, Georgia State Wom- 
an’s College, and Queens-Chicora. 

Of these, eight appear on the approved 
list of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, in the order of their recognition, 
as follows: Agnes Scott 1920, Florida 
State 1924, Converse 1925, Winthrop 
1926, Meredith 1928, Wesleyan 1929, 
Shorter 1931, and Alabama College 1935. 
At only the first two in this group and 
at the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, may graduation be 
had with Phi Beta Kappa recognition, 
the last-named institution having a 
branch chapter of the University. 

A notable development for women in 
the southeastern states has been the 
growth of state schools for their educa- 
tion. The pioneer in this field was Mis- 
sissippi in 1884, but all the other states 
except Tennessee followed with similar 
types of schools. They were intended to 
be vocational, and bore such names as 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, or Alabama Girls’ Technical Insti- 
tute. In recent years all of these have 
dropped their vocational nomenclature 
and have become colleges of arts and sci- 
ences to a large extent, and they have 
large enrollments. 

The growth of coeducation has also 


been astonishing during the last twenty 
years. The University of Florida is the 
only real university where women do not 
attend in large numbers, and even in the 
professional schools and technical insti- 
tutions many women are found. 

Seventeen junior colleges for women, 
and many coeducational ones, are in 
operation in the southeastern states, and 
they are growing in numbers, though the 
attendance is not large. They do not prove 
to exercise such influence in this area as 
in some other parts of the country. 


Iw GENERAL, the colleges for women in 
the Southeast maintain stricter entrance 
requirements and a more careful selection 
of students than do either the institutions 
for men or the coeducational schools. 
Their graduates are in great demand in 
more than fifty of the leading occupations 
of the times. Many of the colleges are 
having financial problems, but they have 
suffered less than many of the other in- 
stitutions for men. 

There are doubtless too many colleges 
of all kinds, and more colleges for women 
than can expect to be permanently secure. 
There will doubtless be mergers and some 
eliminations; but there is every reason to 
expect that in the Southeast there will 
be for generations, and possibly forever, 
strong colleges which will be delighted 
to label themselves ‘‘for women,’’ and 
will continue to serve effectively in train- 
ing the so-called weaker sex, who through 
training or otherwise often prove to be 
the stronger. 

The college women of Georgia and of 
the South will give a hearty welcome to 
the Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women when they 
meet in Savannah next March. This meet- 
ing will stimulate interest in education 
for women in our state and section. 
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Population and Schools — 


A Reversal in Trends .. 


uw of America’s social and eco- 
nomic psychology has arisen out of 
three fundamental population facts. The 
American, in the first place, has had 
plenty of elbow room. If crowded in one 
section of the country, he moved on to 
another. For centuries, Westward-Ho 
dominated the thought of the people of 
this continent. Secondly, as native sons 
moved west, the sons and daughters of 
Europe arrived at eastern ports, later to 
follow westward in search of open spaces 
and cheaper land. In the third place, the 
population expanded rapidly as the result 
of a very high birth rate. These three in- 
terrelated facts have given this country 
the psychology of movement, of expan- 
sion, of speculation, of vitality, which 
still persists as an American habit of 
mind, although the underlying causes 
have disappeared or are disappearing. 

To begin with, the westward move- 
ment recoiled upon itself. The city has 
gained heavily at the expense of the farm. 

Secondly, immigration, after a long 





1 The predictions and statistical material in this 
article are based on authoritative material, the most 
of which is from government publications. I am 
particularly indebted to Mr. O. E. Baker, Senior 
Agricultural Economist, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. L. I. Dublin, Third Vice President and 
Statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and Messrs. Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelp- 
ton, of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
lation Problems.—R. D. F. 

Eprtor’s Notgz.—This article is condensed from 
the author's more complete and detailed report pub- 
lished in the New York University Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, April, 1936. 
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What the End-of America’s Period of 


Expansion Means to Education 


By RUFUS D. SMITH 


period of political agitation, was shut 
off by the Quota Act of 1924. Between 
1900 and 1914, immigrants to the new 
world averaged approximately one mil- 
lion a year. Since 1924, the outgo of peo- 
ple in several years has exceeded the 
number coming in. 

Now the American people face a re- 
versal of the third great social fact, 
namely, rapid population expansion. The 
birth rate has dropped so precipitously 
since 1921 that America faces, during the 
current phase of its national life, a slowly 
increasing, even a stationary population, 
in contrast to a rapidly increasing one. 
All data point to the approaching end of 
American population growth. The United 
States stands at the beginning of an 
epoch, a turning point in its social his- 
tory. The reversal has crept on us stealth- 
ily, and the fact has as yet not been 
comprehended by the leaders of the na- 
tion, not to mention the general public. 

Barring unforeseen factors, this pro- 
found social change, more than anything 
else, will determine the kind of world we 
will live in during the coming decades. 
America will be a totally different place 
for our children and grandchildren. A 
slowing up in the rate of population 
growth, even the possibility of a station- 
ary America within a short space of time, 
and the likelihood of declining numbers 
within two or three decades, will pro- 
foundly affect every phase of American 
life. 

During the '20’s a few population ex- 
perts began to point out that certain 
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fundamental changes were operating pro- 
foundly to curtail the rapid expansion of 
American population, although the facts 
at that time were clouded by the vast 
number of immigrants who were entering 
America and who had, because of their 
age composition, a very high birth rate. 
Professor Walter Willcox of Cornell Uni- 
versity pointed out that a decline in the 
native birth rate of America began as 
early as 1810.1 Beginning with 1921, 
however, a drop became noticeable in the 
American rate as a whole; and in 1924, 
after immigration had been cut off almost 
entirely, the decline became very appar- 
ent. This was followed in turn by the 
depression, which accentuated the trend. 
The 1930 census revealed officially these 
changes in population trends. Half of an- 
other decade has now elapsed, and the 
trends of the 1930 census seem to be 
doubly reinforced. 

In 1932 the Federal Government pub- 
lished an exhaustive report, entitled Re- 
cent Social Trends in the United States, in 
which appeared these predictions: 

An influence affecting the status of children is their 
diminishing proportion in society. In 1930 for the 
first time there were fewer children under five years 
of age in one census year than in the one preceding. 
For the first time also there were fewer children un- 
der five years of age than from five to ten years of age. 
In some cities already there are not enough children to oc- 
cupy the desks in the earlier grades? . . 

The consequences of recent trends in age compo- 
sition are already noticeable and will become more 
pronounced in the future, since they are almost cer- 
tain to continue.* . . . There were fewer children 
under five years of age in 1930 than in 1920, hence 
there will be a smaller number to enter the first grade 
during 1930-1935 than during 1920-1925. By 1940 
or 1945 there will be a smaller number for each grade 
up to senior high school, for most of the children 
who will be in these grades in 1940 were born during 
1924-1931, just as most children in these grades in 
1930 were born during 1914-1921. The number of 
births in the later period was nearly 1,200,000 less 
than the number in the earlier period, so that there 


1Cited by O. E. Baker in The Outlook for Rural 
Youth, p. 14. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Service Circular 223, Department 1935. 

* Report of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends, p. xliv (1932). 

8 Ibid., p. 2. 


will be about 1,000,000 fewer children aged 9-16 in 1940 
than in 1930, making a liberal allowance for falling death 


rates.* 


Birth statistics compiled from figures of 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
indicate that these predictions were 
sound and that the downward trend is 
continuing both in rates and in numbers. 


Tas peak of births in the United States 
was reached in 1921. In 1935, in conse- 
quence, there were 100,000 more children 
completing the elementary schools in 
America than ever before or than will, in 
all likelihood, ever do so hereafter. By 
1940, it is figured by Mr. O. E. Baker, 
senior agricultural economist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
there will be 200,000 fewer children 14 
years of age than in 1935, by 1950 possibly 
600,000 to 700,000 less. In 1924 Amer- 
ican population was increasing as much 
as 1,800,000 a year; in 1934 the excess 
number had declined to 800,000. Mr. 
Baker estimates that within a short time 
the number of births may total only half 
the 1925 number. He says: 


The United States has been a youthful nation. It 
has been dominantly rural and the number of chil- 
dren per family is about twice as large among the 
farm people as it is in the population living in large 
cities. With urbanization the nation is becoming 
middle-aged, and the prospect is that old age will 
creep upon it prematurely — only 25 to 50 years 
hence. During the next quarter century there should 
be the strength of middle age, and then, unless the 
birth rate rises, or there is heavy immigration from 
abroad, a decline will set in. No nation can suffer 
such a decrease in births to continue as that during 
the last decade — over 20 per cent — and not suffer 
the decline in strength that accompanies a rapid 
aging of the population.® 


America, from a very rapidly growing 
population, seems to be approaching a 
stationary population in 1950 of some- 
where between 135,000,000 and 145,000,- 
000 people, possibly 140,000,000. Not 


* Ibid., p. 33. Italics ours. 

5O. E. Baker, Commercial Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Welfare (November 1935), p. 1. 

QO. E. Baker, Population Trends and the National 
Welfare, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 1. 
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enough children are now being born to 
replace the present population, in view 
of the statistically reliable fact that the 
number of daughters is insufficient to re- 
place the present number of women of 
child bearing age. Several American cities, 
probably for the first time in history, 
have recently lost population. It has been 
primarily because of the rapid decline in 
the birth rate that population growth in 
the United States and in the nations of 
Western Europe lags behind even the low 
expectations predicted by population ex- 
perts only a few years ago.! 


In maxino these general predictions, it 
must be kept in mind that the United 
States is a very large country and that 
there will be infinite variations among 
localities. Within the total area of the 
United States, there are extremely diverse 
population forces at work. Some districts 
fortunately located to draw people from 
other parts may not be affected at all, 
while those less fortunately placed may 
suffer a much earlier decline. The north- 
eastern and Middle Atlantic states, be- 
cause of their overwhelmingly urban 
character and because of their immigrant 
stock which is so rapidly becoming Amer- 
icanized, will suffer more heavily than 
the farming districts of the West and the 
South; the latter especially still shows a 
large degree of population vitality. The 
tural population of the southeastern part 
of the United States is increasing more 
rapidly than any other segment, to such 
an extent that this area might be charac- 
terized as the population granary of the 
nation. Suburban areas will maintain 
themselves better than the centers of large 
Cities. 

Schools in states with high compulsory 
attendance laws already in force will 
have little to offset the losses in births, 


‘ The number of births increased in 1935 over 1934. 
This is to be expected as a result of a larger number 
of marriages postponed during the depression. It 
will have no permanent effect on the birth rate. 


in comparison to schools in states now 
raising their compulsory age bars. In 
every study of population and schools, 
careful attention must be paid to the 
prolongation of educational training on 
the part of elementary and high school 
students, a tendency which may be quick- 
ened by the decreasing number of children 
in the American family. Balancing this 
trend is the fact that the depression 
through its great loss of work opportu- 
nities has kept an abnormally large num- 
ber of young people in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, and in high 
school and college. Any reasonable return 
of prosperity coincident with a falling 
birth rate and fewer enrollments may re- 
move this condition of ‘‘depression’’ 
crowding. 


‘Wiz the decline in the birth rate con- 
tinue?’’ is a question frequently asked. 
Mr. O. E. Baker answers the question in 
the following way: 


More serious from the national standpoint than 
the immediate effects of a declining population will 
be the great difficulty of stopping the downward 
trend. The insufficient number of children in one 
generation to maintain population stationary will 
result in a smaller number of mothers, who will, 
unless the birth rate rises rapidly, give birth to a still 
smaller number of daughters. Thus a downward 
spiral in population is engendered. The probability 
is that once a decline in population sets in, caused by 
volitional control, it will become persistent and pro- 
gressive.? 


The country is rapidly approaching the 
point of a stationary population. It would 
appear that lower birth rates rather than 
higher ones will be the outcome of the 
many factors involved, while death rates 
will increase as the older people increase 
in numbers. There were 34 per cent more 
people over 65 years of age in 1930 than 
in 1920. There will be slightly larger 
numbers of middle-aged people, 20 to 40 
years of age, in 1950. After that date the 
loss of births will reach into the lower 


20. E. Baker, The Outlook for Rural Youth, cited 
supra, p. 22. 
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middle ages, thus confronting the nation 
with a vicious circle. If a nation can in- 
crease its population in a geometric ratio, 
it can decrease it likewise. Furthermore, 
there is great difficulty in stopping a de- 
cline once it begins, since the losses tend 
to become progressive. America is much 
closer to a stationary population than 
any of our expert forecasters imagined a 
few years ago. The following table lends 
support to the above statements. 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 
1,000 Women 16 To 44 Years or AGz (INcLUsIvE) 
Unitep States 1800-1930 anp Estimate 

ror 1934? 


Number Change 
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* Estimates of Professor Walter Willcox prior to 1880. See publica- 
tion American Statistical Association, Vol. XII, p. 495, Boston, 1912. 

** Children — ratio of births 1925-1929 to census 1930, applied to 
births 1929-1933. 

If these trends are correctly analyzed, 
the American school should feel the ef- 
fects of these losses in the following 
years: elementary schools, 1930; high 
schools, 1937 or 1938; colleges, 1941 or 
1942. 


Losses in the elementary schools of the 
nation seem, generally, to be on time 
schedule. For example, a recent report of 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior states that — 


Enrollments in elementary schools show a continued 
increase for the fifty-year period ending with the 
school year 1929-1930. Since that year elementary 
enrollments have continued to decrease. This decrease 


10. E. Baker, The Outlook for Rural Youth, cited 


supra. 


for each of the two-year periods ending in 1932 and 
in 1934, respectively, were 143,173 and 405,909. 
This represents a total decrease of 549,082 or 2.58 
per cent for the four-year period. 


It should be kept in mind that the 
losses in births during the past five or six 
years have not yet been reflected in ele- 
mentary school enrollments. A less evi- 
dent but the most startling fact of all, 
however, is that there is still a large in- 
crease in the numbers of children coming 
within the ages 12 to 18, and that these 
increases at the moment are just enough 
to outweigh the decreases in the years 
from birth to 11 or 12 years of age. How- 
ever, as the leaner years push up and the 
fatter years push beyond age 18, both the 
amount and the percentage of increase 
become smaller and smaller, and in a year 
or two will turn into a decline. 


Hic school enrollments have increased 
enormously throughout the United States, 
are still increasing, and should continue 
to increase for several years to come. But 
by 1937 or 1938, generally speaking, 
losses in the elementary grades should be 
reflected in the freshman or ninth year, 
although the total high school enroll- 
ment may continue to increase for a year 
or two longer due to the larger numbers 
in the upper years. The City of New 
York reports the smallest increase in 
high school enrollments for a number of 
years. The slowing up of the rate of in- 
crease in high school registration in New 
York has been accompanied by an unex- 
pectedly large decline in the elementary 
school enrollment. 


Cotzzce and university enrollments 
should continue to increase generally un- 
til the early years of the next decade. In 
the case of the high schools and colleges, 
there will be a conflict between the 
tendency to prolong education, on the 
one hand, and a declining birth rate, plus 
more work opportunities, on the other. 
It may well be that advanced and grad- 
uate enrollments in institutions of higher 
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learning will increase for a number of 
years, owing to the stiffer competition for 
secure professional positions. Since the 
middle years of life will be strong in 
numbers in the United States for several 
decades longer, opportunities in the field 
of adult education will increase. It is very 
possible that the upper reaches of the ed- 
ucational field will expand, while the 
lower ones will decline. But, in any case, 
population trends will take on added sig- 
nificance to every school administrator 
whether he be in elementary, high school, 
college, or university affairs. When ex- 
pansion was rapid, there were more than 
enough students for all and school ad- 
ministration demanded certain types of 
leaders. When numbers become stationary 
or decline, school administration may 
well be something very different. The 
business world before 1929 contrasted 
with the present period is a good analogy. 


As one looks forward, countless adjust- 
ments come to mind. The tremendous 
expansion in enrollments during the past 
decade has put unprecedented pressure 
upon physical facilities. Many school 
districts are still faced and will be faced 
for several years to come with the neces- 
sity of modernizing buildings and equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, any expansion based 
on old trends and “‘booster’’ psychology, 
especially in the municipal field of public 
works, may well leave many communities 
impoverished and unable to provide prop- 
etly for other more intangible services 
such as instruction and teachers’ salaries. 
Overexpansion in building must be care- 
fully watched. The United States in the 
past has financed large developments in 
public works, especially municipal under- 
takings, through the issuance of long- 
term bonds. Interest and amortization on 
these bonds were readily absorbed by a 
rapidly growing population which con- 
stantly built ever higher assessment 
values. With a very slowly growing pop- 
ulation or a stationary population, these 


matters of long-term financing take on 
serious aspects. There is no telling what 
burden of debt this orgy of waste, unwise 
financing, and unnecessary public works 
will place upon the backs of the fewer 
children now marching on into adult life. 
It may well be that some cities will find 
it necessary to abandon schools in some 
sections, while overcrowding is prevalent 
in outlying districts. Community plan- 
ning in any locality must now be based 
more than ever before upon a thorough 
study of population trends as evidenced 
by the figures of the last ten years. Other- 
wise, waste — in some cases impoverish- 
ment — may result. 


Anoruer field of adjustment | will™ be 
found in the training of teachers. The 
easing of the pressure on external school 
facilities will make it possible to turn 
attention to quality in education. The 
need for a large increase in the number of 
new teachers will undoubtedly be les- 
sened, while the demand for better teach- 
ers should increase. There may well be a 
greater interest in education on the part 
of parents of one or two children as 
contrasted with that of parents tied down 
with larger family responsibilities. Nor- 
mal schools training teachers for the 
elementary grades, for example, may have 
to divert part of their applicants into the 
field of adult education, even to other oc- 
cupations. Schools of education will find 
it more necessary than ever to correlate 
their output with job opportunities. 
Many adjustments will be necessary as 
the decline in the number of pupils and 
students inevitably reaches up into the 
higher years. 

The United States stands at the begin- 
ning of an epoch, a turning point in its 
population history. The school, because 
it deals with children, will be among the 
first of our social institutions under the 
necessity of adjusting itself to this major 
reversal in the population trend of the 
nation. 







































































































































































































The Presidency of Mount 


Holyoke College ....- 


ounT Hotyokz is the oldest of our 
M women’s colleges. Founded by that 
great pioneer among women, Mary 
Lyons, it was at first entirely woman-run. 
It had to be. For the great institutions of 
learning of those days were run entirely 
for and by men. Women who wanted 
higher education had to go out and get 
it for themselves. The few men who 
backed their efforts did not participate to 
any great extent. It was primarily a 
woman's job and with certain honorable 
exceptions women worked it out alone. 
Now all that is changed. Men partici- 
pate not only on the faculties of women’s 
colleges but also in the presidencies them- 
selves. To quote from a recent editorial 
in the New York Times: 
Mt. Holyoke is strongly and consistently feminine 
with only four full men professors out of a profes- 
sorial staff of 50 (and until recently with a woman 
President as well). So is Wellesley, with 13 men and 
52 women full professors (and a woman President). 
Smith, presided over by Dr. William Allan Neilson, 
has 44 men full professors and 26 women. Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken reverses the proportion at Vassar 
with 21 men and 43 women. Bryn Mawr (with a 
woman President) strikes an almost fifty-fifty ratio 
with 15 men and 14 women professors. The poorest 
showing from the feminine standpoint is made by 
Barnard, where only two women are to be found 
among 29 full professors, and this though Dean 


Virginia Gildersleeve is an avowed believer in 
feminine ability. 


‘Tae rule now appears to be — partici- 
pation of both men and women in varying 
proportions, with emphasis not on sex 
but on the best qualified person for the 
job. Sex is forgotten, merit alone con- 
trols. With that policy none of us can 


Some Issues Involved in Choosing the 


Head of a Great Woman’ s College 


By DOROTHY KENYON 


possibly quarrel. It is all that feminists 
have ever asked. And if it were applied 
consistently my story would end here. 
But the human race is not famous for 
consistency. So while the rule of joint 
participation of the sexes and of merit 
regardless of sex prevails in women’s 
colleges, it notoriously does not prevail 
in men’s. There is no such thing as joint 
participation of the sexes in men’s col- 
leges. It isn’t even seriously considered. 
Has anyone ever seriously suggested a 
woman for the Presidency of Harvard? 
Does anyone in his (or her) senses seri- 
ously contend that a woman (any woman, 
no matter how brilliant) would ever have 
a chance at it? The idea is funny, it is 
hard to say why, because the idea of a 
man president at Mount Holyoke is not 
funny at all. Even a woman professor at 
Harvard is hard to visualize, although 
there has been at least one who has shed 
luster on that venerable institution. We 
can hardly explain this phenomenon on 
the ground of merit because that would 
be to say that men are meritorious and 
women are not, whereas everyone knows 
that women, whether meritorious or not, 
are never even considered for such jobs. 
I might add too that it would take a 
brave man to stand up and say that it 
was superior merit that placed only men 
and no women in the men’s colleges. 


We acu as well face the facts. The 
rule of participation of the sexes, the rule 
of merit, does not work both ways. What 
is sauce for the goose is decidedly not 
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sauce for the gander. Men are not yet pre- 
pared to take properly qualified women 
into their institutions of learning. Yet 
they are quite prepared, in fact eager, to 
go into women’s institutions of learning. 
And in that I believe they are right. A 
judicious combination of well-qualified 
men and women seems to me healthy, 
stimulating, and desirable. The only 
trouble is that the rule should work both 
ways, whereas actually it does not. 

Applying the rule to Mount Holyoke, 
it is clear that an admittedly qualified 
man president conforms to all the require- 
ments. Where then is the rub and why all 
the excitement? Partly, I think, because 
of the inconsistency in the rule’s not 
working both ways, partly because of the 
implication that no equally qualified 
woman exists, partly also because of a 
fact which results from this inconsistency 
and which such an incident throws into 
high relief. 

That is the fact that there are relatively 
few positions of leadership open any- 
where to women. Their opportunities in 
this respect are notoriously far fewer 
than those of men. The presidency of a 


great woman's college, with traditions 
such as those of Mount Holyoke, is a 
position of outstanding leadership. That 
position, formerly held by a woman, is 
now lost to women. Nor can it easily be 
compensated for because the presidencies 
of women’s colleges are few in number 
and the presidencies of men’s colleges are 
sacred to men. One door of opportunity 
for a woman has been closed and no other 
door is likely to open to take its place. 
The field of opportunity is narrowed for 
women and there is no compensating gain. 


I, Is too late now to quarrel with what 
has happened at Mount Holyoke. Let us 
try instead to extend the principle. Let 
us urge that there be a judicious com- 
bination of men and women on the 
faculties of all universities, men’s and 
women’s alike; let us urge the principle 
of the best person for the job, regardless 
of the job's importance, regardless of the 
person's sex. In that way and in no other 
will opportunities for leadership become 
available to qualified women similar to 
those which the Mount Holyoke incident 
has temporarily taken away. 





Contemporary Trends 
in Art $9696 HHO OH OO 


i ¥ is the synthesis of a time, and in 
discussing the present synthesis of 
art it is natural to emphasize the social 
impetus which is behind it. That impetus 
determines the general character of art 
and has lately impelled it to pass from a 
psychological to a sociological phase. 

Look back before the war for the motif 
of rebellion in the spiral of modern art 
and you will come to T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,’’ in the 
collected poems as of 1917: 


“For I have known them all already, known them 
all 
Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons — 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons: 
I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room — 
So how should I presume? 


“And I have known the eyes already, known them 
all — 


The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 
And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin 
When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 
Then how should I begin . . . 2” 


Look at poetry since the depression 
and you will come upon the Englishman, 
W. H. Auden, in his ‘‘Dance of Death,”’ 
published in the United States in 1934. 
The tone is colloquial, fast and deadly 
practical, the transitions go from cunning 
to brutality. It is a poem of action, and 
only Marx produces the happy ending. 
The stage setting requires a microphone 
and a jazz orchestra, the text is full of 


An address delivered at the meeting of the South- 
east Central Section, Knoxville, Tenn., May 1, 1936. 
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Forces Social and Psychological Give 
Impetus to an American Art 


By LURA BEAM 


slogans, — ‘‘decline of a class .. . in- 
struments of production . . . scholar- 
ships not battleships . . . Alma Mater.’ 
Suspense is made by a radio announcer 
describing the flight of an unknown 
pilot. The poet discusses the experiments 
in recovery used by a shaken social sys- 
tem and comments bitterly, “‘how its 
members dream of a new life but secretly 
desire the old, for there is death inside 
them. We show you that death as a 
dancer.” 


Exzior was in his twenties when he drew 
out of himself this rhythm of weari- 
ness and refusal of the social order. The 
*‘Dance of Death’’ was also written by a 
man in the twenties, so that we contrast 
illustrations of the impact of society on 
the imagination of the young in 1917 and 
1934. Both are poems of rebellion and of 
refusal of the environment. Eliot’s ‘*Love 
Song”’ is the defeatism of the individual 
crushed by the prevailing standards and 
by the very volume of the masses. Linger- 
ing in the paralysis of the crowd, the 
dilettante waits — ‘‘Till human voices 
wake us and we drown.’’ A generation 
after this music of fatalism, Auden’s re- 
fusal of the established social values 
progresses to broad satire and cynical 
laughter. Man shows by the art of the 
knife that he is weak, but that weakness 
in the end will also attack. 

Today produces much art like Auden’s. 
On the very stage where Isadora Duncan 
danced the Greek idea to Gliick, and 
Mary Wigman the mechanical revolu- 
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tions of the machine without music, 
young dancers are experimenting with 
‘Dance of the Homeless Girl.’’ The girl 
will not sleep at the municipal lodging 
house. The sterilizing of her clothes will 
take all the pleats out of them, she will 
have to go out on the street at seven when 
employment offices are not open until 
nine. Better hobo, better ride the sub- 
way, better walk back and forth between 
railway stations, better try friends, try 
men. This resistance which runs through 
the body can be said with the body. The 
body dances it. 

A really wonderful short story of 1935 
was Saroyan’s “‘Daring Young Man on 
the Flying Trapeze.’’ How did this be- 
ginner invent a technique which says in 
effect that the last wavering nausea of 
starvation on a bed in a rooming-house is 
like the dying motion of the trapeze? 

Upon the stage, Clifford Odets made a 
play worth talking of about taxi-drivers. 
Critics used to come out of the theater 
after Waiting for Lefty and run for a taxi so 
they could discuss it with the man who 
teally knew. The older T. S. Eliot turned 
to making a drama about the murder of 
dictators. Not a word about Serajevo or 
Marseilles or Baton Rouge, merely Maur- 
der in the Cathedral. Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, warms his 
people with religion in the thirteenth 
century English cold. After he has dropped 
under the red mantles, the four assassins 
come to the front of the stage and explain 
in modern slang and by a vaudeville de- 
vice, how it is that men justify assassina- 
tion. 


Ens general trend of the arts may be 
seen in painting. At the time of the 
economic crash, painting in New York 
was running through a psychological 
phase, an intensive exploration of the in- 
ner reactions of the T. S. Eliot school. It 
regressed almost immediately to portraits, 
hunting scenes, kittens, Percherons and 
cornfields, the strong, useful affirmations 
of grass and muscle and fur. Followers of 


Surrealism went eagerly to Grant Wood’s 
*‘Harvesters’’ and John Curry’s Kansas 
sunset. 

After the pastoral, an ominous empha- 
sis on food and force appeared. A seven- 
teen-year-old boy won a National Acad- 
emy prize this year with ‘‘Refreshments,”’ 
two old tenement crones at coffee. An- 
other young man has painted for the 
federal government the interior of a 
lunch wagon. The narrow, hot little room 
is crowded with tables, men with sharp 
eyes, girls with reddened nails, ham sand- 
wiches, cups and saucers, big mouthfuls, 
haste, flirting, the sense of doom in dark 
brown, black, white, and smears of red. 
The three great coffee urns behind the 
counter have faces on them. The Three 
Fates watch the crowd. Hemingway 


made such a setting for his short story, 
‘*The Killers.”’ 


In SEVEN years, the old channels of in- 
trospection have opened again in paint- 
ing and new directions and content appear. 
The Chinese influence comes via painters 
of the Pacific Northwest and the exposi- 
tion of the European situation by Russian, 
German, and Austrian emigrés. Around 
Fourteenth Street and partly by way of 
Mexico, an assertive minority paints only 
three panels — the bankers, the strike, 
and the bread line. These brushes paint 
mines, machinery, railroads, science, 
oppression, propaganda; no madonna 
unless she holds a malnourished child, no 
cross unless it is marked ‘‘opium of the 
people.” 

Now is it not true that in the recent 
development of art and even in its passage 
from the psychological to the sociologi- 
cal, we recognize something that has been 
going on in ourselves? We did not call it 
art, but talk is art, life is art, the readjust- 
ment of opinion and conduct involves the 
synthesis of art. ‘‘In a thoroughly hu- 
manized society everything — clothes, 
speech, manners, government — is a work 
of art." The new tone in newspapers and 
magazines, the new movements in educa- 
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tion, research, religion, organizations, 
and politics, are the new arts after crisis. 
The new plans in the average home for 
the budget, the children, and the scale of 
living, mark the great wisdom of the 
body, its power of renewal. 


Tue difference between our experience 
and the artist's is one of planes. The 
artist went first, went deeper, detached 
himself first, submitted to contemplation, 
projected his statement. This is our 
process, but his is stronger feeling or 
stronger thinking than ours; it reaches a 
higher level of experience, it translates 
the pith of experience into form by sound 
or motion or color or word. It expresses us 
through a greater gift for observation, 
expression, and technique. 

The artist is thus the pioneer in the 
interpretation of the individual and 
society. Man is born and society begins 
to make him. He resists the mould, the 
mould presses on him, the mould is 
stronger. Man resists, absorbs, adapts, 
becomes average. Or, at the two ex- 
tremes, he wrecks himself in refusal, or he 
pioneers against environment and makes 
new human patterns. This residue of the 
struggle between the natural man and the 
inevitable environment is personality, 
the characteristic design made by every 
life. 

But this is very nearly what art is: it is 
a statement of the interaction of the indi- 
vidual and society. This is the light 
behind Chinese painting, Proust, and 
Tolstoi; this is the illumination of our 
own time. The single fragment of pottery 
or painting or sculpture from the past 
speaks to us, but for perspective we have 
to reconstruct the life of Athens or Flor- 
ence or the Middle Ages. The art of our 
own time is the only art for which we 
can assemble the standards for judgment. 
How else can we know background and 
comparative data thoroughly? How else 
can we understand that rhythm comes 
out of the nervous system? 

The art of the present grows while 


male force is world dominant. The 
fighter hurls power, the vanquished 
hates and regrets what he left behind. 
Then it comes about logically that the 
arts are violent. Some constitutions must 
react with exaggeration, strong color, 
quick vibration, cruel line; others with 
pale color and the line of withdrawal. 
Content is greater than technique, the 
striking chokes the permanent. Only with 
time can we pass from the art of rebellion 
to the art of acceptance. 


In tis trend in painting and from these 
social origins, what is the position of 
women? Women have little to do with it. 
The profound synthesis of painting has 
always come out of a man’s world. 
Women have names in literature, music, 
the drama, and the dance. The working 
conditions in architecture and sculpture 
are a comprehensible limitation. Why is 
it that the names in painting can be so 
readily replaced? 

Might it be that women excel in ac- 
ceptance, and that the voice of acceptance 
and of the things which can be accepted 
is not strong enough to be heard now? 
Georgia O'Keefe, the American painter 
whom we watch as Jane Austen once was 
watched, projects something timeless 
from the woman's point of view. To ex- 
plain paintings always turns out badly, 
but at least it may be said that hers are 
magnificently feminine. 

O'Keefe spent a long time painting 
lilies, petunias, and those cup-like flowers 
which have the odd capacity of enlarging 
to the bowl of the universe. After that 
she painted heroic sections of flowers 
which expanded visibly before your eyes. 
Impossible to tell if they were Jacks-in- 
the-pulpit or cathedrals or pattern and 
texture or the tremendous affirmation of 
male strength. Later, the painting of little 
New Mexican churches and of the cross 
in the desert stood for the sad permanence 
of religion. The last picture of the skull 
and the flowers above the mesas says 
without words that over and beyond the 
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death wish, life still comes out of death. 

Told with technical perfection, this is 
a great story of values. It unifies on a high 
level certain statements about love, fer- 
tility, and sustenance in modern life. But 
it contains surely one of the reasons why 
other women have not been painters. It is 
symbolism. Something in woman's edu- 
cation and tradition brings her to sym- 
bolism instead of to realism. The average 
woman paints flowers, children, homes, 
gardens, portraits, landscape, genre; an 
emotional meaning behind a veil. Sym- 
bolism must have unique quality to con- 
vince, for the world distrusts it. The man 
who guides public taste in collections, 
museums, and teaching is looking for 
reality, new social interpretation, new 
thought. Instinctively he turns toward 
the male directness, the stout fist, the 
sword upon the event. 


I+ taxus time and ego to paint. Ideas 
come, ripen, suggest their own tech- 
nique, come out as organic formulation in 
a great splash of blood and nerves. Women 
do not begin early enough, work continu- 
ously enough, or keep enough of them- 
selves. Woman surrenders herself easily 
and lives the life of another person — 
friend, parent, husband, child; or again, 
sickness, work, poverty, causes, reform. 
In the brief intervals of being herself, how 
could there be time, drive, and vitality? 
The impulse to painting perhaps rises in 
proportion to outliving the desire for 
human happiness. Without happiness, 
there comes more need to look for the 
design. 

Under present conditions, it may be 
Maintained as an advantage that women 
do not paint as a profession. They are 
already too strong. They have versatility, 
adaptability, monstrous practicality, lon- 
gevity. They know that the world does 
not pay much for painting and they know 
that life is more than the practice of a 
telatively unwanted art. 

But no condition is permanent, and 
there may be factors which could make 
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women painters. Suppose we had a long 
tradition of beauty in design. Suppose the 
world wanted painting. Suppose eco- 
nomic demand or social approval or 
leisure or companionship. How would 
painting then be different from creative 
scholarship? Creative scholarship is rare, 
extremely rare. It might be that women 
could have just as much place in painting 
as in any original field, if they desired to 
take the proportionate loss in biological 
fertility. 

Women invented appreciation. When 
Mr. Erskine bites the hand that has fed 
him, in The Influence of Women and Its Cure, 
he still accepts women in that ancient 


rdle. 


Patino as vocation is problematic. It 
means painting. There are other con- 
nections in which painting means life. 
In any given group of adult ‘‘painters,"’ 
not one in ten has the true painter's eye 
and hand and fate. The others are using 
art as a solution for some difficulty in the 
life. They are right, their lives are more 
important than the advancement of the 
history of painting. But it is of the great- 
est importance to recognize their exact 
position. If a child innocently transferring 
some compulsion upon his personality 
into a hatred for mathematics feels that 
he must express this thwarting in color 
and line, it does not mean that he must be 
seized upon as an artist. He has perhaps 
made a good start in personality and a 
poor one in art. Unless the ability is 
sufficient to make a living, the arts may 
make his last state worse than his first. 
Why not consider instead the whole ques- 
tion of the amateur? And of the integra- 
tion of personality by art? Women should 
help to make the tradition of the ama- 
teur and to define understanding of the 
arts as therapy. 


Tas American Association of Univer- 
sity Women had in the United States 
in the last biennium about 8,000 members 
studying the arts in 861 groups and 385 
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communities. Many of these groups are in 
relatively small communities where the 
art museum, the art school, the art li- 
brary, the dealer, and the professional 
artist are not; more than half are in 
population units of less than 25,000; nine 
per cent are in towns of not more than 
2,500. 

At present the subject matter of these 
groups is divided as: 


Painting and design 
Literature 


All the programs are in contemporary 
art. Knowing that Homer and Shakes- 
peare remain the perpetual records of 
human experience, still the frontier is the 
living artist, the living society, our own 
lives. An enforced narrowness of strategy 
centers us in the present. With time, that 
intensity should yield, until people can 
take from the arts whatever they really 
need. 

Because music and the drama are more 
readily available via local initiative and 
commercial channels, it has seemed 
logical to foster the interest of branches 
in the novel and in painting. In the four- 
point program of study in national 
socio-economic problems, international 
relations, education, and the arts, the arts 
are not merely an isolated subject. They 
grow out of the others and penetrate 
them in turn; they are source, language, 
and version of life. 


A prostem which is in at the beginning 
and there at the end, in a national art 
program, is the problem of decentraliza- 
tion. Royce gave it a better name: “‘wise 
provincialism.’’ The metropolitan centers 
which provide the indices of national life 


produce the quick irritable thrust of the 
individual in conflict with society. Their 
pattern is not what would come out of 
this Tennessee region. Here it is warm, 
where New York is still cold. Here the 
spikes of the blossoming catalpas come to 
some rooftops and feel higher than the 
skyscrapers. Here the mountain pottery 
and needlecraft retain slow, graceful 
curves from hands still in contact with 
the earth. Impossible to think of art 
without taking account of the river and 
the mountains. 

Then the size of population units and 
the character of a locality make a differ- 
ence in the evolution of interest. Every 
section should begin where it is, with the 
interest of its members, the capacity of its 
leaders and its materials. New England 
produced Emerson and Thoreau. In paint- 
ing it might produce a David or a Modi- 
gliani; it would not produce Renoir. The 
South could, and Renoir should sometime 
be produced again by the South. 

In the South at present the arts func- 
tion as a pre-logical science. Faulkner an- 
ticipates and popularizes certain areas of 
psychology and medicine. Paul Green and 
Caldwell are adepts in the sociological 
presentation of the submerged. Thomas 
Wolfe might have drawn the depth of 
himself out of any Southern river. 


I WE examine contemporary arts we 
shall find that we are already terribly 
like them. Our design is broken, irregular, 
and groping; it no longer has the perfect 
curves of the tree of life. Already we are 
they. 

As soon as we know this, change is 
already on the way. Eliot was well on the 
way toward Auden. We are already in the 
first movement toward the creation of an 
art. The first movement is the desire for 
new life. 





Making Housework a 
Skilled Occupation «.. 


7 Division of Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects of the Works Progress 
Administration has instituted household 
workers’ training courses for needy young 
women, equipping them to hold jobs in 
private employment — a field in which 
the demand far exceeds the present supply. 

This program is designed to train ca- 
pable and reliable girls to perform the 
various duties of the skilled household 
worker, to raise the standards of the occu- 
pation from the standpoint of both em- 
ployer and employee, and to place those 
who successfully complete the training 
courses in homes of employers who 
maintain acceptable standards of work. 

There has been an actual shortage in the 
field of household employment since 1921, 
when the immigration laws cut off a large 
supply of Europeans, who previously 
helped to meet the demand. American- 
born girls who would make capable 
household workers generally have pre- 
ferred factory or mill work to household 
employment as an occupation. 

The depression which began in 1929 
contributed considerably to the demorali- 
zation of this field of employment. Many 
employers who formerly had paid fair 
wages found it necessary to reduce their 
budgets for household assistance. Many 
other employers, whose own incomes 
were not reduced, took advantage of the 
situation to pay lower wages to their 
household employees. Unskilled business 
and industrial workers, losing their posi- 
tions and finding all other avenues of 
fruitful occupation closed to them, ac- 


Young Women Are Trained for House- 
hold Employment under the WPA 


By ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


cepted positions as household workers at 
lower wages than experienced employees. 


A NATIONAL committee to study prob- 
lems in household employment was 
organized several years ago through the 
efforts of Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Pro- 
fessor of Household Economics, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. The 
proposals of this committee for a volun- 
tary agreement in household employment 
have been generally used ever since as a 
basis for directing the thinking of groups 
working on household employment 
standards. Within the past four or five 
years, at least sixty-four groups have 
made additional studies of conditions in 
this field. 

These studies show quite clearly the 
reasons why young women avoid house- 
hold work as an occupation. Wages are 
low. Hours are long and unregulated. 
Time off is limited and uncertain, allow- 
ing the employee but little opportunity 
to follow her own pursuits. Living ac- 
commodations in the home are often 
inadequate. Social stigma is attached to 
domestic service. In only one state has an 
effort been made to apply a minimum 
wage; and only a few of the states have 
passed any sort of accident compensation 
laws with regard to household workers. 

The studies also show the need for 
improving the training and the ability 
of the household worker. From an em- 
ployer’s standpoint, the principal causes 
of dissatisfaction are shown to be lack of 
training, general inefficiency, carelessness 
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in the handling of valuable articles, waste 
of food, lack of sense of order in work, 
and often a sullen disposition. 


Lee Division of Women's and Profes- 
sional Projects of the WPA believes that 
any solution to the problem of meeting 
the demand for competent household 
workers must lie in the successful eleva- 
tion of the occupation to the level of a 
modern industry. It is evident that the 
work must be dignified and the standards 
so raised that capable girls will be at- 
tracted to the field. In launching this 
program, every effort is made to secure 
the cooperation of employers of long 
standing in the various communities, so 
that the training courses may be shaped 
to meet their needs. 

WPA Household Workers’ Training 
Courses are now in operation in approxi- 
mately 137 centers in the city of New 
York, the District of Columbia, and the 
following states: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
and West Virginia. 

Committees on Standards for House- 
hold Employment, composed of em- 
ployers of household workers, successful 
employees, and representatives of the 
U. S. Employment Service, or the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service, and such 
other non-profit-making services as those 
operated by the Y.W.C.A., have been 
formed in a number of cities where the 
Works Progress Administration training 
courses are being given. The committees 
are meeting and drawing up standards 
which they propose for inclusion in vol- 
untary agreements between employers 
and employees. 

The standards submitted to the Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects of 
the Works Progress Administration gen- 
erally call for a definite understanding 
between the employer and employee at 
the time of employment regarding wages, 


hours, and work to be done. Duties are to 
be clearly defined with provisions made 
for the possibility of emergency. The 
proposals include recommendations that 
the employee submit evidence of having 
satisfactorily passed a physical examina- 
tion before beginning work in a given 
household. 

The suggested standards generally de- 
fine ‘‘actual working hours’’ to mean 
those hours of duty during which the 
worker is not free to follow her own 
pursuits. ““Time on call’’ is that time 
when the worker is not free to leave the 
house, but may rest or otherwise follow 
her own inclinations. Two hours on call 
are considered equivalent to one hour of 
working time. “‘Hours entirely free’’ for 
worker's own personal life are interpreted 
to mean the time when the worker is 
released from any responsibility to the 
employer or the job. 

The Committees on Standards for 
Household Employment generally agree 
that total actual working hours shall not 
exceed a maximum of sixty working 
hours a week, and that two half days off 
a week, beginning not later than 2 p.m. 
on the week day and 3 p.m. on Sunday, or 
one whole day a week, should be sched- 
uled for the employee. A vacation of one 
week with pay should be given the 
employee after the first year’s service. 

The committees generally suggest that 
the minimum wage for the full-time 
worker living in the home of the em- 
ployer should be determined by deducting 
the cost of board and room from the cost 
of living of independent women at a 
health and efficiency level. The wage of 
the skilled worker, it is submitted, 
should be determined by an efficiency 
rating. Workers who live outside the 
home of the employer should receive 
carfare in addition to the wage. Pay- 
ment should be made preferably weekly 
or bi-weekly, or, if wages are paid 
monthly, 414 weeks should be calculated 
to the month. Wages should be paid on 
the day due. 
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The committees advise that overtime 
be compensated for by extra time off 
within one month — say, for example, a 
week-end — or by extra pay on the basis 
of 20 cents per hour. Overtime should not 
exceed twelve hours in any one week. 

Comfortable living conditions are de- 
fined as including adequate food, private 
bedroom (possibly shared with another 
employee), access to bath, space for 
personal possessions, adequate heat, and 
a suitable place to entertain friends. 

The employer should give one week's 
notice or a week’s pay for termination of 
employee's services after a trial period of 
two weeks has passed. The employee — 
in case she desires to discontinue her serv- 
ices — likewise should give one week's 
notice after the trial period. 


Tn young women who take the WPA 
training courses range in age from eight- 
een to thirty-five. The courses given are 
for general household employee, cook, 
child’s nurse, or second maid. Each stu- 
dent may choose one of these types of 
training, or she may take all four. Regard- 
less of her choice, however, she must 
work independently and attain a definite 
standard in each operation before pro- 
ceeding to the next step. She may advance 
as slowly or as rapidly as her aptitude 
and application permit. Generally the 
course of study runs five hours a day, five 
days a week, for eight weeks. 

Young women are placed generally 
through the U. S. Employment Service or 
the National Reemployment Service as 
soon as they receive certificates. Employ- 
ers are carefully chosen and asked to 
agree to the standards that have been 
developed and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Standards. 

The Division of Women’s and Profes- 
sional Projects has received many reports 
indicative of the vital interest of com- 
munities in this program. The Michigan 
State Supervisor of Household Workers’ 
Training, in a recent report, said: ‘‘Michi- 
gan is going strong for household work- 





ers’ training. We could open more centers 
easily."’ A letter from a Michigan em- 
ployer of a Works Progress Administration 
trainee declared: ‘‘I have been employing 
one of the graduates since last May, and 
find she is far. above the average. Her 
training at the school was excellent.” 


Accorpino to a report from a town in 
the South, girls trained in centers con- 
ducted by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration are in such demand that the supply 
is inadequate. Housewives, the report 
said, give their hearty approval to the 
training course and feel that the girls do 
more and better work in less time than 
other employees, are more efficient at 
cooking and cleaning, and better under- 
stand the technique of answering the 
telephone and meeting callers at the door. 
In every way, they contend, the house- 
hold workers trained in WPA practice 
houses are far superior to those who 
have not had this advantage. 

A report from the Division of Women’s 
and Professional Projects for Minnesota 
states that the Household Workers’ 
Training Program has received most 
enthusiastic and encouraging support 
from the employer group in each city 
where centers have been established. As 
of June 12, 1936, ninety-three girls who 
had completed their courses had been 
placed, according to the report, and 
positions were awaiting the other girls 
who were still in training. Wherever the 
WPA training courses are in operation in 
Minnesota, a noticeable change for the 
better in wages for household employees 
has been reported. 

As of June 5, 1936, approximately 
3,000 girls had enrolled for the WPA 
training courses. About 25 per cent of 
them had completed their courses and 
been placed. The remainder were still in 
training. These courses have been made 
possible through an allotment of $500,000 
of federal funds, which will permit the 
training of a total of approximately 
7,600 young women. 






























































Rabbits, Puppies, and 
Little Brown Babies ... 


San one whose waking hours for the 
past fifteen years have been crowded 
with thoughts of foods, bones, teeth, 
and babies to attempt to write a ‘‘story”’ 
seems to me the height of absurdity. 
Nevertheless, I have been asked to give 
an account of myself, and to tell in what 
way, if any, the Boston Alumnae Fellow- 
ship which was awarded to me for grad- 
uate work at Yale, 1919-20, helped me 
with my later work. With a deep sense of 
appreciation for the assistance of in- 
numerable persons, without whose help 
there would have been no story to tell, 
I undertake the task. 


Chapter One 

In the first place, it never could have 
happened unless the setting and circum- 
stances had been just as they were. Other- 
wise, I would undoubtedly have married 
as Southern gentlewomen were expected 
to do, and have reared a family of my 
own. It was an old-fashioned Southern 
home. The house was big and painted 
white. Not far away was a big barn, also 
white. There were horses, cows, chickens, 
canary birds, rabbits, and thoroughbred 
hunting dogs. There was a big flower 
garden, a big vegetable garden, and lots 
of fruit trees. The family consisted of 
father, mother, five sons and daughters, 
and several long-time visitors. By and by, 
I joined the group. 

Like my father, I loved out-of-door 
things. Puppies were more interesting 
than dolls. Many a chick, breaking 
through its shell, came to an untimely end 
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How a Fellowship Helped to Establish 
New Signposts on the Road to Health 


By MARTHA R. JONES 


because of my desire to be helpful. When 
the milking was being done, I was on 
hand with my extra big mug and drank 
the rich, warm milk to my fill. The chick- 
ens, so my mother complained, ‘‘had no 
privacy at all."’ Not too patiently I 
waited for eggs to be laid, and one by one 
took them to the kitchen where an ador- 
ing black mammy cooked them for me 
‘on order.’ Milk and eggs — day in and 
day out — were the staples of my diet. 
Yet, I was “‘sickly.’’ Colds, sore throat, 
and discharging ears were habitual. 
Tooth decay was rampant. The dining 
table was always bountifully supplied 
with everything the market and garden 
afforded. Meal time, however, was usu- 
ally an ordeal for both mother and me. 
I rarely wanted to eat. Mother was dis- 
traught with anxiety. One day, in des- 
peration, the family dentist extracted 
five big molar teeth. Some of them were 
new, permanent teeth, but they decayed 
so rapidly he thought it best to pull them 
out. At eight years of age changes were 
taking place very rapidly. My once round 
face was becoming long and narrow. 
Broad dental arches were beginning to 
shrink irregularly. The roof of the mouth 
became vaulted. New teeth were coming 
in — but in wrong places. Facial expres- 
sion changed. The nasal septum thick- 
ened and sinuses became smaller. A suc- 
cession of ills which were to persist 
through life was already well established. 


Chapter Two 
I was born with a strong body and an 
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active mind, and as I grew up I wanted 
to do things. Why did I have to be con- 
tinually ailing? I resented being a ‘‘hot- 
house plant’’ and my inability to be and 
do like other children. Resentment grew 
into grim determination as womanhood 
approached. I would try to find out why 
I had been so afflicted, and if I did, I 
would tell the world, so that other chil- 
dren might not suffer as I had. 

High school finished, I wanted to go to 
college. Other sisters had attended *‘fin- 
ishing school’’ and studied music and 
“‘cultural’’ subjects, as was the custom of 
Southern gentlewomen. The family pro- 
tested vigorously against any such foolish 
notion as going to college, and besides, 
there was no money. There had been 
bank failures and a depression. The fam- 
ily fortune was depleted. Father had died. 
A college education did seem an impos- 
sibility. But . . . two years passed, and 
suddenly a decision was reached. I was 
going to college, and announced that fact 
to my mother and sisters at eleven o'clock 
on a bright, crisp, November morning. 
There was consternation on the faces of 
all. Mother asked, ‘‘Where are you going 
to get the money?”’ I replied, ‘I do not 
know now, but I will get it.’’ Mother 
asked, ‘‘When are you going to start?” 
Ireplied, *‘Now.’’ Two hours later I stood 
at the registrar's desk at the college. In 
reply to my inquiry he said, ‘‘It is too 
late to register for courses, the semester is 
half over.’’ I replied, ‘‘I can make up the 
lost time.’’ The registrar hesitated, then 
sent me to the dean. The same objections 
and replies were repeated. Finally the 
dean asked, ‘‘What courses have you 
selected?” My reply — mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry — provoked a 
burst of spontaneous laughter. Then he 
became serious, and without further com- 
ment, signed my registration card. I en- 
tered classes immediately. On my return 
home I found the family very much agi- 
tated over my behavior. Suddenly, I had 
grown up! 

The mathematics and physics were 


easy. The chemistry almost proved to be 
my waterloo. For months, the smells and 
fumes of the laboratory nauseated me and 
started headaches. Nevertheless, it had 
to be done. Two years ended. I had full 
credits, but barely a tolerance for the 
chemical laboratory. With an intermis- 
sion of another two years for money- 
making, there were three more years of 
college and an increased tolerance for 
chemical reactions. In the end, I had an 
unshaken determination and two aca- 
demic degrees. 

Now that the ordeal of college was 
over, my family heaved a sigh of relief. 
Little did they suspect the plans I was 
brewing! Wonderful things were happen- 
ing in the field of nutrition — “‘little 
things’’ that could be detected only by 
their absence were being discovered. 
Yale was leading in this field. I simply 
had to go. But how? The next year was 
spent in working and saving and dream- 
ing. Not a word was hinted to my family; 
only a former teacher shared my secret. 
One day while discussing the situation 
with me, she asked, ‘‘Why not now?” 
I was momentarily stunned. But, why 
not? If I could get a fellowship to help on 
expenses, perhaps I could go. It was July, 
and Yale fellowships had been awarded 
months ago. It seemed silly to apply for 
one so late, but no damage could be done. 
A week later — O joy — the announce- 
ment of an award of a scholarship came. 
This, plus savings, plus $40 a month bor- 
rowed from a sister who was now work- 
ing, would do. In September, to the tune 
of wails and dire predictions of family 
and friends, the journey to New Haven 
was started. 


Chapter Three 

It was all very strange in New Haven. 
Never before had I been north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. A large business- 
like woman met me at the train and 
assumed the réle of ‘‘ personal conductor.”’ 
There were language difficulties, al- 
though we both claimed to be English 
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speaking. Her r’s buzzed so I could hear 
nothing else. In my language they were 
**seen but not heard.’’ Nevertheless, each 
recognized the other as a friend. A sym- 
pathy and understanding grew between 
us which has lasted until this day. 

From the beginning, the way was easy 
at Yale. The atmosphere was friendly 
and stimulating. One worked in the de- 
partment of physiological chemistry for 
the sheer joy of accomplishment. Pro- 
fessor Mendel set the pace. He lived, 
worked, and thought on a high plane 
and lifted his students up. 

Early in the spring the announcement 
of the award of fellowships for the en- 
suing year caused my heart to leap. I had 
gotten one! Maybe, after all, the coveted 
Ph.D. degree could be obtained. At any 
rate there would be another year at Yale. 
Before the end of school that year un- 
precedented things had happened. Amer- 
ica was in the war. Men were needed, and 
many of Yale’s best enlisted. This left 
the department of physiological chemis- 
try in a bad way. No woman had ever 
filled the position of assistant. Such a 
thing was unthinkable, but something 
had to be done. After long and careful 
consideration it was decided to appoint 
a woman. I was chosen. What an oppor- 
tunity! What a responsibility! Once 
traditions began tumbling there was no 
stopping them. Before the year ended, I 
held two assistantships in addition to my 
fellowship. 

There was plenty of work — running 
the laboratory, attending to the wants of 
students and substituting for the janitor 
or Professor Mendel (whichever was 
missing) — plus a great deal of glory 
and satisfaction in the job, and about 
$1200 in cash. It was a wonderful year, 
but | had little time for my thesis. This 
was to be on carbohydrate metabolism. 
Since I was preparing to work with ba- 
bies and it was a common practice to feed 
them sugars in formulas, it was important 
to know how quickly and completely the 
various sugars used are assimilated. By 


the close of the second year my thesis, 
**Carbohydrate Metabolism in Rabbits,” 
was under way. 

The third year things changed again. 
The men were back from the war and 
there could be no more doubling up on 
fellowships and assistantships. Again I 
was appointed assistant. The $500 which 
the position paid was not enough for ex- 
penses. Dr. Mendel appealed to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
for a fellowship for me, and the Boston 
Alumnae Fellowship was awarded. The 
thesis was finished. The Ph.D. degree 
was granted and a Sigma Xi key for schol- 
arship awarded. Here was laid the foun- 
dation for the superstructure which was 
to be started in California the following 
year. 


Chapter Four 

Months before the close of the final 
year at Yale the question of positions was 
often discussed. There were plenty of 
them available, but the one I wanted did 
not seem to exist. In desperation, I ad- 
dressed letters to five different institutions 
describing what I wanted to do, and ask- 
ing them whether they had open, or 
could make, such a position for me. The 
only reply came from the department of 
pediatrics of the University of California 
Medical School, San Francisco. It said in 
substance, ‘“No such position exists here, 
but it can be made. Appointment fol- 
lows.’” No time was lost in accepting, 
and in September 1920, I presented myself 
there for work. Soon a feeding experi- 
ment on puppies was under way, as were 
studies on real babies. It was not long be- 
fore it became apparent that a most 
amazing thing was happening to the pup- 
pies. They were getting fat, but their 
bones were becoming soft. The teeth 
looked all right. A control group of 
puppies fed in the same way, but with a 
single known difference, behaved differ- 
ently. They had normal-appearing bones, 
and teeth ravaged by decay. Here was 
demonstrated for the first time the unlike 
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behavior of bones and teeth (enamel). 
Such a suggestion was rank heresy! Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remained. Here, ap- 
parently, was one of nature’s choicest 
secrets. I believed it had to do with the 
well-being of all animal life. The study 
of this phenomenon was to become my 
life work. Over seven years were spent in 
California studying this phase of the 
problem in puppies and babies. 

The findings on the teeth of the dogs 
were presented at a meeting of the lead- 
ing scientists in the field of dentistry in 
Washington, D.C., in 1928. It was gen- 
erally conceded that they were “‘inter- 
esting,’ but, it was stated, “‘they have no 
clinical significance because such condi- 
tions do not occur in man."’ Exception to 
this conclusion was taken by one man. 
He estimated that ‘‘half the world’’ was 
then suffering from the same type of 
tooth decay that had been produced ex- 
perimentally in the dogs. He mentioned 
that it was endemic in Hawaii and in 
large regions in the Orient. Already 
plans were under way for a study in 
Hawaii, and in June, 1928, the fifth 
chapter of this story was started. 


Chapter Five 

In discussing my work, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading scientists one day said to 
me, “‘I have a feeling that you live with 
your experimental animals.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ I 
answered, “‘I do; not, however, because 
I enjoy the aroma and discomforts of the 
dog house, but because I am afraid I 
might miss something if I stay away.” 
Technicians, no matter how well mean- 
ing, ate rarely endowed with “‘seeing 
eyes.’ I wanted to be there when it hap- 
pened. One day something did happen. 
It gave birth to an idea which developed 
into a ‘‘health center’’ plan — an infant 
feeding clinic where the principles of nu- 
trition as indicated in the puppy experi- 
ments could be demonstrated. Where in 
the world would I find a group of babies 
with such teeth as the puppies had? Four 
years later while entertaining a casual 


visitor from Hawaii, I chanced to show 
him some of the puppy teeth which had 
been ravaged by decay. ‘‘Why,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘the plantation babies in Ha- 
waii have teeth just like these.’’ On the 
invitation of The Queen's Hospital I went 
to Hawaii in: June 1928 — and found 
what I was looking for. 

A study of the diet and teeth of the 
children of the Island of Oahu showed 
that the puppies and plantation babies in 
Hawaii suffered the same type of tooth 
decay under amazingly comparable con- 
ditions. All that seemed necessary to 
solve the dental problem in Hawaii was 
to reinstate the native foods in the diet. 
It seemed very simple. Here was my 
golden opportunity. Plans made years be- 
fore in the dog kennels in San Francisco 
were ready. My dreams were coming 
true! An ideal place for the health center 
was found. It was an isolated village of 
Filipino laborers and their families on 
Ewa Plantation. They were newcomers 
to Hawaii, yet the children already suf- 
fered rampant tooth decay. Adults were 
still relatively immune. The infant death 
rate of the village exceeded 300 (deaths 
per 1000 live births). The health center 
plan was shown to the director of The 
Queen's Hospital and his reaction was 
what was expected. I was ‘‘visionary.”’ 
It was absurd to think the diet of the 
laborers could be changed. In fact, the 
whole idea was an impossibility. Shortly 
afterward the hospital director started 
on a trip around the world. Here was my 
chance. If the project could be started 
during his absence and made a success, 
perhaps he would think differently about 
it. While bon voyages were still being said 
at the boat, I was hurrying to Ewa to ask 
permission of the plantation manager to 
open a health center in Pipeline Village. 
There was no time to lose. The manager 
was skeptical of such an undertaking, 
but there were plenty of vacant houses in 
the village, and he readily consented to 
the use of one for the proposed health 
center. Cooperation was promised, but 
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“It must cost the plantation noth- 
ing.” 

The house assigned was on the out- 
skirts of the village. It had long been 
vacant. Weeds surrounding it were head 
high. The roof leaked like a sieve. How 
was I to get the weeds cut, the roof re- 
paired, and the house furnished and 
equipped for clinic purposes? There was 
no money and no one to help. These were 
difficult questions, but not nearly so 
formidable as how the people were going 
to be enticed into the house. It was 
haunted! The people were ignorant, sus- 
picious, and superstitious, and spoke 
different Filipino dialects. None under- 
stood English. 

One month later, the ‘‘health center,”’ 
now nicely furnished and equipped, 
thanks to generous donations, was given 
a wide berth by the villagers. Plainly the 
success of the undertaking depended upon 
my ability to win their confidence and 
friendship. They would not come to me; 
I had to go to them. Language difficulties 
seemed insurmountable. In the home, 
however, it is surprising how much two 
women with a baby between them can 
say to each other without the use of a 
single word. Two months of herculean 
effort were rewarded with success. A 
baby about to die was enrolled in the 
health center on a “‘take’’ but ‘‘no pay”’ 
basis. The matron already employed pre- 
pared its food. The baby lived. Another 
baby, then another and another, were 
enrolled. The health center was succeed- 
ing. With this encouragement, the plan- 
tation management exerted greater effort 
to help, and in six months every baby in 
the village was enrolled on a paying 
basis. 

The hospital director returned from his 
trip. I narrowly missed an ignominious 
discharge, but was permitted to continue 
the health project ‘‘on your own."’ Six- 
teen months passed. Vital statistics 
showed that the infant death rate in Pipe- 
line Village had dropped to zero for the 
preceding year. Babies died as before on 


the rest of the plantation. The Pipeline 
health center was a success! 

‘Nothing succeeds like success.’’ In- 
difference toward the project changed 
over night into enthusiasm. It became 
something real and new with enormous 
possibilities for health education. Finan- 
cial support was obtained and plans made 
to cover the entire plantation. My own 
none-too-certain position was assured 
with an increase in salary. Quickly the 
number of health centers was increased 
to four. Babies in surrounding villages 
were brought to the health center once 
daily and fed. Especially prepared milk 
formulas, the composition based on years 
of research on babies and animals, were 
taken home for other feedings. Health 
programs in which related activities were 
coordinated were worked out for the 
school and kindergarten by principals 
and teachers and the health center staff. 
A tuberculosis survey was made on the 
1000 school children. Prenatal confer- 
ences at which mothers were taught the 
rudiments of physiology, anatomy, and 
nutrition were held regularly, as well as 
baby clinics and social (knitting-cro- 
cheting) club meetings. Gradually, en- 
rollment of babies, on a paying basis, 
increased to more than 90 per cent of 
those eligible. The number once exceeded 
300. The infant death rate of the cen- 
ter dropped to zero. These babies were 
larger, healthier, and had better teeth 
than their less fortunate neighbors. Health 
and morale improved on the entire plan- 
tation. Neighbors became more friendly. 
Ewa became the health demonstration 
and teaching center of the islands. Vis- 
itors — social workers, students, doctors, 
dentists, and others interested in human 
welfare — became so numerous that a 
public clinic was held for them once each 
week. On the guest register were names 
of prominent people from all over the 
world, as well as the United States and 
Hawaii, and so the knowledge gained 
from the rabbits, the puppies, and the 
babies was scattered far and wide. 
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Six years have passed since the opening 
of ‘‘No. 4 House’”’ in Pipeline Village. 
The phenomena observed in the puppies 
were duplicated in the babies. The ex- 
treme nutritional imbalance that caused 
the disintegration of the teeth seems to 
be the same in both cases. In milder form, 
it is probably the underlying cause of 
tooth decay the world over, and of many 
hitherto unsuspected related ills. The 
metabolic fault may be the result of an 
imbalanced diet, unfavorable combina- 
tions of diet and climate, systemic disease, 
and other causes. The dietary fault in 
both babies and puppies might be summed 
up as an imbalance between ‘‘seeds’’ and 
“leaves,” or between ‘‘grains’’ and 
‘‘greens.’’ Nature has stored certain food 
nutrients in the seed and others in the 
leaf of the plant. They supplement one 
another. In the plant kingdom all grains 
would be classified as ‘‘seeds,’’ and fruits, 
roots, tubers, legumes, and other veg- 
etables, as ‘‘leaves.’’ The latter, however, 
vary tremendously in ‘‘leaf’’ values. 
Among the animal tissues, the lean mus- 
cle of all species has properties of ‘‘seeds.”” 
The blood and vascular organs, as the 
liver, correspond to ‘“‘leaves.’’ Milk be- 
longs to the “‘leaf’’ group, and eggs, 
which are acid-producing as are grains 
and lean meat, to the ‘‘seeds.’’ It has long 
been known that herbivora and carnivora 
both instinctively choose ‘‘leaves’’ in 
perference to ‘‘seeds,’’ and that neither 
can long survive on a diet of ‘‘seeds’’ 
alone (grain or lean meat). Yet, we 
choose for ourselves a diet containing a 
large preponderance of ‘‘seeds’’ — bread, 
cereals, meat, and eggs. The price we pay 
is indicated in the 95 per cent of the chil- 
dren of our nation who suffer tooth decay 
and related ills. 

The health center demonstrated how 
Hawaii could solve her dental problem 
and many of her health, social, and eco- 
nomic problems as well. It proved the 
exceptional nutritive value of certain 
common foods (taro and sugat-cane 
juice) which heretofore had not been ap- 


preciated. It established a new standard 
and set a new pace for health work in the 
islands. It created new interests and 
aroused new hopes in the hearts of the 
plantation laborers and made them bet- 
ter American citizens. Further progress 
was blocked ‘by an insurmountable ob- 
stacle — food —a sufficiency for par- 
ents, school children, and babies of the 
“‘leaf’’ varieties which are necessary to 
correct the existing nutritional imbalance 
in the laboring population. A demonstra- 
tion to be completely successful must be 
conducted in a community where eco- 
nomic interests are benefited by the 
large-scale production of food for the 
working people. Faint hope is held for 
such a demonstration in Hawaii, yet 
Hawaii's contribution to the research 
cannot be overvalued. 

My work was finished. When parting 
time came, I heard a _health-center 


mother sobbing and these words: ‘“The 
babies of Hawaii have lost their mother.”’ 
That ‘“‘squared’’ everything for me. 


Chapter Six 

We are back where the story started — 
in my own Southland. The road traveled 
has been a long and a hard one, but there 
have been many interesting detours and 
many willing helpers all along the way. 
The desire of my girlhood to find out 
why the things that happened to me, 
happened, has been satisfied. My eager- 
ness to warn mothers that their children 
might not be the victims of ignorance, as 
I was a victim, has grown into an ob- 
session. Tooth decay has become my 
measuring rod for success. When it has 
been eradicated my goal will have been 
attained. The childhood resentment over 
my seeming misfortune has changed into 
gratitude for the opportunities it brought. 
The rabbits, the puppies, and the little 
brown babies of Hawaii have prepared 
the way for the next advance. Plans for 
this are in the making. When they 
have succeeded, Chapter Six will be 
written. 





American Youth Seeks 
a Way Out $%¢¢%%%%0%% 


HE third American Youth Congress 
"hon in Cleveland July 3-5. About 
2000 young men and women, white and 
colored, came from all parts of the coun- 
try, representing local, state, regional, 
and national youth organizations — un- 
employed, student, labor, political, re- 
ligious, and miscellaneous. That this 
decidedly heterogeneous group was able 
to find common ground for discussion and 
also for action is evidence of their earnest- 
ness and sportsmanship. 

The presiding officers had a difficult 
job because of the size of the gathering, 
the inevitable differences of opinion, and 
the desire of all to share in discussion and 
debate. In spite of this handicap, the Con- 
gtess was able to revise the Declaration 
of Rights adopted in 1935, adopt a con- 
stitution, draw up resolutions on matters 
concerning the welfare of youth, elect a 
National Council, and agree upon a pro- 
gram for the coming year. There were 
radical suggestions, but it is reassuring 
to note that the final action of the Con- 
gress as a whole was level headed. 

The business of the Congress was taken 
seriously. Many delegates came at real 
sacrifice of time and money. Some hitch- 
hiked, some drove all night. Congress 
sessions lasted from about nine in the 
morning until almost midnight; officers 
and committees worked most of the 
nights. There were lighter moments, and 
enough fun to ease friction. The Congress 
began with spontaneous singing, and the 
delegates went away singing, after re- 
peating as a pledge the following from 


The Third American Youth Congress 


Finds Common Grounds for Action 


By MARGUERITE W. KEHR 


their stirring Declaration of the Rights of 
Youth: “‘We, the young people of Amer- 
ica, reaffirm our rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. With confidence 
we look forward to a better life, a larger 
liberty and freedom. To those ends we 
dedicate our lives, our intelligence and 
our unified strength.”’ 


Awone outstanding personalities were 
William Hinckley, national chairman 
(reelected for the coming year), grad- 
uate student at Columbia University; 
Elizabeth Scott, from a colored Presby- 
terian Church in New York City; Waldo 
McNutt, representing the Workers Alli- 
ance of Kansas; Gilbert Green, national 
secretary, Young Communist League; 
Hayes Beall, chairman, National Council 
of Methodist Youth; Arthur Northwood, 
Jr., president, National Student Federa- 
tion of America; Edward Strong, chair- 
man, Youth Section of the National 
Negro Congress; Morris Fine, young 
labor leader from Chicago; Marian Car- 
rel, representing the Y.W.C.A. National 
Council of Business and Professional 
Women; George Edwards, president, 
American Student Union; Edwin Mitch- 
ell, representing the Youth Committee of 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union; 
Martin Harvey, colored, president of the 
Christian Youth Council of North Amer- 
ica; Ben Fischer, national secretary, 
Young Peoples’ Socialist League; Rose 
Troiano, chairman, National Industrial 
Council of the Y.W.C.A.; and Angelo 
Herndon, young colored leader at liberty 
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pending appeal from a sentence of eight- 
een to twenty years to the Georgia chain 
gang for alleged incitement to insurrec- 
tion. The college organizations repre- 
sented included both conservative and 
radical groups. Their leaders, in spite of 
the fact that they were a minority, con- 
tributed more than their share to the ex- 
ecutive and deliberative work of the Con- 
gress. The presiding officers are all college 
trained, and so are a number of the other 
leaders mentioned above. 


Tur slogan of the American Youth 
Congress is ‘‘Peace, Freedom, and Prog- 
ress,’ and their program for the com- 
ing year follows those lines. They voted 
to expand the annual Strike against War 
and other anti-war measures, to campaign 
for academic freedom and freedom of the 
press, to boycott Hearst publications and 
newsreels, to urge investigation of the 
Black Legion and similar organizations, 
and to work to free Angelo Herndon. The 
major activity will be to continue the 
fight for passage of the American Youth 
Act drawn up last year, introduced in the 
House and Senate and pushed to a hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion, at which over a thousand young 
people appeared. Young America is fight- 
ing for jobs and education (as provided 
by the Youth Act), for peace at home and 
abroad, and for freedom from oppression 
of every sort. 

A departure this year was the interna- 
tional emphasis. Representatives of the 
youth movements of Canada, Cuba, and 


China spoke. The Congress voted to send 
a representative to the first World Youth 
Congress at Geneva. They added to their 
Declaration of Rights a statement offer- 
ing cooperation with the *‘youth of other 
lands who strive for peace, freedom, and 
progress.” 

Since the American Youth Congress is 
a federation of independent youth organ- 
izations, the delegates will carry this 
program back to their own organizations 
to be voted on. The Congress, through its 
national office (55 West 42d Street, New 
York City), will work for the program as 
a whole. 


Unum the youth movements of some 
other countries, the American Youth 
Congress was organized by youth and is 
directed and controlled by youth. The 
Congress is developing capable leaders 
and serious, thoughtful members. These 
young people are discovering and using 
the power of united action. They are be- 
coming articulate about their problems 
and they intend to have their say about 
matters which concern them. While their 
ideas and activities may seem to lean 
toward the radical side, it must be re- 
membered that in the Congress there are 
represented many young people who are 
impelled to join this protest movement 
because they have suffered from want, 
oppression, and lack of opportunity. This 
American youth movement merits our 
sympathy and cooperation to ensure the 
continuance of their program along con- 
structive and healthy lines. 





* CAMPUS AND CLASSROOM * 


FTER the diversions of a summer into 
which the call of the academic has 
penetrated feebly if at all, it is inviting 
to have spread before us, as appetizers on 
a tray luring on to the solid meat of the 
year, an array of items picked from the 
college news-basket that cause us to ex- 
claim spontaneously (at least we hope 
so): ‘Well, isn’t that interesting!’’ 
Here comes the tray. Do help your- 
selves! 


Mount Holyoke’s President 


The ‘‘Succession to the Presidency’’ of 
Mount Holyoke College is explained and 
discussed at some length in the August 
Mount Holyoke Alumnae Quarterly. The 
leading article, of the above title, is by 
Alva Morrison, president of the Board of 
Trustees; in it he recounts the procedure 
that led to the selection of Dr. Roswell 
Gray Ham of Yale University as the new 
president of Mount Holyoke and de- 
scribes Dr. Ham’s qualifications and at- 
tainments. Then there is a graceful wel- 
come to the president-elect and his wife 
from the president of the Alumnae 
Association. Over in one of the “‘back’’ 
departments this lucid summary of the 
situation appears, under the heading, 
‘Controversy and a New Deal’’: 


On June sixth the Board of Trustees, after nearly 
two years of investigation and consideration, an- 
nounced that Dr. Roswell Gray Ham, associate pro- 
fessor of English literature in Yale University, 
would succeed Miss Woolley in June 1937 upon the 
close of her long and notable presidency. 

This announcement aroused a conflict of feelings 
and opinions among the faculty, alumnae, and stu- 
dents. Mount Holyoke has never as yet had a man as 
president and although such a possibility has been 
frequently and equably discussed during the past 
few years on campus and among alumnae groups, the 
election of Dr. Ham came as a surprise to most of us. 
Some were pleased, especially after the excellent 


qualifications of the president-elect were known, 
and thought that the change in policy would be 
beneficial to the College. Others, displeased, held 
that the break with tradition in the matter of sex 
was a serious blow to the rights of women. Some 
claimed that the trustees should have deferred to the 
preference of a majority of the faculty for a woman. 
Others maintained that since the authority to choose 
the president was vested in the Board of Trustees and 
since the Board had made its choice, the presidential 
election could no longer be considered a controversial 
question. Still others said that the alumnae trustees 
should have obtained more definite instruction from 
their constituency than that contained in the state- 
ment of qualifications prepared by the Board of 
Directors of the Alumnae Association for the Board 
of Trustees. Others granted to the alumnae trustees 
the right to use their own judgment in voting upon 
important as well as minor questions. 

Numerous protests and editorials pro and con ap- 
peared in the newspapers throughout the country 
after the announcement. At the close of the Alumnae 
College in June Miss Woolley read a statement giving 
her reasons for preferring a woman, a statement 
which she had previously sent to the Board of Trus- 
tees. The alumnae were also circularized directly. 
Many and varied comments came to the Quarterly. 
These will be reviewed in the fall with the advan- 
tage of the summer's perspective by the Board of 
Directors of the Alumnae Association and the 
Quarterly Committee. All questions of policy raised 
by these comments which fall within the province of 
the Alu.anae Association will then be presented to 
the alumnae either through the Quarterly or through 
the Alumnae Clubs and the Alumnae Council, 
organizations expressly designed for the helpful 
participation of the alumnae in college affairs. 


In order that the alumnae may under- 
stand the position which Miss Woolley 
holds on the question of the presidency of 
Mount Holyoke, the Alumnae Quarterly 
prints at her request the following state- 
ment which she made to the Board of 
Trustees on June 6, 1936, and repeated at 
the Alumnae College on June 13. 


The letter which I wrote to each member of the 
Board of Trustees, under date of May the twentieth, 
gives the reasons for my strong feeling with regard 
to the appointment of a woman as my successor in 
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the presidency. Those reasons, as you may recall, 
are as follows: first, Mount Holyoke was founded 
upon the principle that women as human beings 
have an equal right with men for the development 
of their powers and an equal right to opportunities 
for service; second, the progress of Mount Holyoke 
throughout the last one hundred years has been un- 
der the leadership of women, to whom recognition 
is due; third, a change in policy with regard to the 
presidency of Mount Holyoke would mean striking 
a blow to the advancement of women, the serious- 
ness of which can hardly be overestimated. 

There are other factors which deserve considera- 
tion. If the College were a college for men, would the 
possibility of appointing a woman as president be 
given a moment's consideration? Certainly not with- 
out an overwhelming demand for the change, a 
demand from faculty, alumni and undergraduates. 
The faculty of Mount Holyoke have given unmis- 
takable evidence of their desire, 87 members of the 
teaching faculty out of 106, voting for a woman. 
Surely no expression of opinion should have greater 
weight than that of the faculty to whom is due in 
large measure the progress of an institution. 

No opportunity has been given for an alumnae 
vote on the question of choice between a man and a 
woman, but judging from individual comments from 
all sections of the country and from the petition 
signed by a large number of New York alumnae, one 
may reasonably assume that the majority of alum- 
nae prefer a woman as president of the College. 

The opinion of thoughtful persons outside the 
College and outside its immediate constituency 
should not be underestimated in its influence upon 
the future development of the College, an opinion 
that strongly supports the policy of choosing a 
woman as president of Mount Holyoke. 

Finally, I can imagine no greater blow to the ad- 
vancement of women than the announcement that 
Mount Holyoke celebrates its Centennial by depart- 
ing from the ideal of leadership by women for women, 
which inspired the founding of the institution and 
which has been responsible in large measure for its 
progress. 


Wellesley’s President 


Miss Mildred H. McAfee, president- 
elect of Wellesley, inspected the college 
campus in July, met two score members 
of the faculty, and conferred on renova- 
tions for the president’s house which she 
will occupy September 1. (She confessed 
to excitement at the prospects of having 
a house all her own.) On the subject of 
the future of Wellesley, she said, as 
quoted in the New York Times of August 
1, that under her guidance Wellesley will 
remain a stronghold for the liberal arts, 


and that Wellesley students will not be 
encouraged to expect any strictly voca- 
tional training. In her own words: 


It must be recognized that if we are going to con- 
tinue with the American idea of education, we will 
have to recognize that there is room for widely 
different types of institutions and that it is unwise 
for any one institution to try to cover more than a 
limited field. 

A college which, like Wellesley, is traditionally 
in the liberal arts field has a real part to play in the 
development of the powers and capacities of the 
individual student, without undertaking to do every- 
thing for her. 

Our curriculum cannot be vocational. A liberal arts 
college must concentrate on making people fairly 
well at home in time and space. 


Contributions, Financial and Otherwise, 
of Women’s Colleges 

There is one annual report unfailingly 
stimulating on the subject of women’s 
colleges, and that is the report of the 
Alumnae Committee of Seven Colleges, 
printed each summer in the alumnae jour- 
nals of the seven — Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley. The new and the valuable 
may rately come in one container, but 
here is a little package that apparently 
holds both, which may be the secret of 
its charm. 

This year, the Committee features high 
lights from a piece of research it has under 
way on “how men and women give.” 
Records of gifts and bequests were found 
in the John Price Jones Corporation 
which could be analyzed for subject and 
for sex. In six large cities of America, 
through four years, men gave and be- 
queathed almost twice as much to every- 
thing as women did and seven times as much 
to education as women gave. It was the 
first interest of men and the fifth of women. 
These and other pertinent facts in the 
study, which apparently no one has done 
before, will appear almost immediately 
in an important magazine. Also, the 
Committee is at work on a questionnaire 
which will be sent out in the fall to alum- 
nae of the seven colleges, the results to be 
used in a presentation to the public of the 
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college woman in all her interests. The 
blank may request from alumnae not 
only information on themselves but 
equivalent data concerning their nearest 
non-college female friend or relative. A 
distinguished writer, asked to consider 
writing a book based on the data, re- 
marked that a book with this kind of 
backbone is an interpretation long needed 
and at this time greatly to be desired. 
The Committee announces the publi- 
cation or approaching publication of a 
fine array of articles emphasizing the con- 
tributions made by women’s colleges. On 
October 27, 1935, in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine Mrs. Eunice Barnard 
wrote on ‘Women's Rise in Science.” 
The data and background material for 
this article were gathered from all first- 
grade women’s colleges by Mrs. Maude 
White Stewart, publicity director for the 
Committee. An article called *“The First 
Hundred Years Are the Hardest’’ has 
been written from interviews and col- 
lected material and will be placed. Also 
one on ‘Great Women Educators’’ is 


under way, and another so far unnamed 
relating to the unusual scientific posts of 
college women. 


Cooperation and the Concert Project 


Before the vacation period set in, there 
was a vast boiling and bubbling in the 
cauldrons wherein had been thrown the 
questions, ‘‘Must Our Colleges Com- 
pete?’” and ‘‘Can They Cooperate?”’ Will 
there be rendered out the answer, “‘No,”’ 
to the former, and the answer, “‘Yes,’’ to 
the latter? Developments in the south- 
eastern states where colleges are planning 
to supplement each other’s weaknesses 
and to be strong together through re- 
gional centers of higher learning (see Dr. 
McCain's fascinating story in the July 
Educational Record) tend strongly to indi- 
cate that the answers will be respectively 
“No” and ‘‘Yes.’’ Early results in an- 
other enterprise, the Concert Project of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
seem to promise the same replies. 


The Concert Project, formulated in the 
spring of 1936 and operating under sub- 
sidy, is an attempt to enlist the coopera- 
tion of colleges in subscribing to a series 
of concert offerings, the purpose being to 
make available superior music at a mini- 
mum cost. Since low cost depends far 
more upon economical touring than upon 
low salaries, it is only where colleges 
stand ready to cooperate by presenting 
the programs in which their neighbors 
are interested and at times which will fit 
the touring schedules that real economy 
can be attained. To this end the Concert 
Project will try to develop into regional 
groups colleges having similar needs. For 
the 1936-37 season the offerings are: a 
string quartet, piano recitals of contem- 
porary and American works, German lie- 
der programs, a violin sonata recital, a 
program of early keyboard music, a visit 
and performance by Harold Bauer. In 
each case the artists are more than per- 
formers; they are musicians who will 
make their subjects interesting by their 
playing, by their comment, and by their 
personalities. By the end of June a suff- 
cient minimum response had been received 
to justify the scheduling of a number of 
tours. Sweet Briar was the first college to 
arrange a program with the Concert 
Project. 


General Honors at Smith 


Every college wé/] have its curriculum 
revision! As Dean Nicolson of Smith says, 
“It is an exercise by means of which we 
keep ourselves constantly in good fight- 
ing trim.’’ And so in September Smith 
College students and faculty will be pur- 
suing education under altered rules. The 
most fundamental change is the new sys- 
tem of General Honors. As Dean Nicol- 
son explains in the February Smith 
Alumnae Quarterly: 

For some time we have been dissatisfied with our 
method of awarding honors, which for many years 
were gained merely by an accumulation of course 
marks. Some time ago we introduced a comprehen- 


sive examination in the major field, in an attempt 
to emphasize comprehension rather than mere ac- 
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cumulation. While that was an improvement, we 
feel that even that has not been satisfactory, for 
good students often came to that examination with 
no knowledge or experience of comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and also with no leisure for the kind of 
reading and thinking which a comprehensive exami- 
nation demands. That word “‘leisure’’ offers the clue 
to the other problem of which both faculty and stu- 
dents have been so conscious. The five-course pro- 
gram which has been basic to our system seems, in 
the judgment of the majority of better students, too 
extensive in those last two years; it means usually a 
dissipation of energy, and too often it forces students 
to elect, for the fifth course, a ‘‘snap’’ which they 
really do not want, in order that they may concen- 
trate upon the more important four courses. This 
whole problem of leisure to read and to think is a 
fundamental one in our American education today. 
Like various other institutions, we have made a 
gesture at least towards its solution in our ‘‘Reading 
Period,’’ but that remains at best a compromise. 
Even the four-course plan for all students has not 
solved the problem, for we have noticed that in some 
colleges which have adopted that plan, there is a 
tendency on the part of instructors to increase the 
work in each course, so that the student’s whole 
academic time is still devoted to ‘‘courses’’ and no 
leisure is given for the sort of reading and thinking 
which alone can coordinate the parts into a whole. 
Our new plan is, we hope, a still greater step in the 
direction of this sort of coordination. We propose 
that students who during the first two years have 
shown some evidence of distinction in their work, 
and have obtained in sophomore year an average 
equivalent to that required for the Dean's List, be 
freed from that fifth course, and during the junior 
year be given some opportunity for leisure to read 
and to think under the direction of an adviser. 
This we shall call the ‘*free unit’’ of the junior year. 
In the first semester of the senior year, the student 
will take still another step forward, by doing a 
piece of independent work under tutorial direction 
— along paper or various other exercises which will 
giver her at least a little feeling of independence. In 
the last semester, the free time will be used for re- 
view under direction or for further reading, so that 
she will have opportunity to bring together what 
she has learned in her four years; she will then be 
required to show the results of her study in two 
comprehensive examinations, indicating that she 
has some grasp of her major field. 

The work in Special Honors goes on unchanged. 
The regular junior and senior course of 30 hours in 
the major and 30 hours elective work for students 
who do not qualify for or do not elect General 
Honors is not affected by this change. 


Women College Presidents Honored 


The commencement season last spring 
saw several women college presidents 


honored by the conferring of degrees. Dr. 
Meta Glass, A.A.U.W. president and 
president of Sweet Briar College, received 
an honorary degree from the University of 
the South at Sewannee, Tennessee. Dr. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College, received a similar degree from 
Smith College. 

Two leading women educators were 
honored by the University of Minnesota 
at Commencement exercises in June; the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred upon Dr. Ada L. Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe College, and upon 
Sister Antonia McHugh, president of 
the College of Saint Catherine. A very 
delightful, cheery picture of the princi- 
pals in the ceremony, all smiling broadly, 
is printed in the July Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly. Here indeed do ‘‘smiles from rea- 
son flow.”’ 


Specializing in Politics 
Princeton announces some curriculum 


changes, we see by the New York Times, 
the most interesting of which is a com- 


plete revision of the upper-class program 
of the Politics Department, effective in 
1936-37. The program of study will be 
divided into four special fields and each 
student entering the department must 
elect to specialize during junior and 
senior years in either political parties 
and public opinion, public law and pub- 
lic theory, government functions and 
processes, or international relations. 


Oxford Abandons Discriminations 


Practically the last discrimination re- 
garding women students at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, was swept away recently 
when a statute was agreed to which 
provides that all degrees in the university 
shall be open to men and women equally. 
Equal Rights, independent feminist weekly, 
contains a note to this effect and remarks 
that the incidental effect of the statute, 
which was proposed by Dr. K. E. Kirk 
and had the support of the board of fac- 
ulty of theology, is to throw open to 
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women the two degrees of bachelor and 
doctor of divinity, which, at the time 
when women were admitted to the uni- 
versity, were a source of considerable 
controversy. 


A New Library School 


A “‘new type”’ of school, in any field, 
sounds interesting, and the new type of 
library school established this summer 
by Columbia University really is inter- 
esting. Its aim is to develop the public 
library as the cultural and intellectual 
center of American community life and 
the curriculum is entirely new. The pub- 
lic library is viewed less as a machine for 
the circulation of books and more as an 
agency for adult education. More rigid 
requirements are imposed for the degree 
of bachelor of science and the certificate 
in library service, but the technique of 
library processes is reduced to a minimum. 
The new system will govern the work of 
the entire year, this summer's session 
marking the starting point. 


Cooperative Houses 


Student cooperative houses, endorsed 
and even urged by the A.A.U.W. Hous- 
ing Committee at least as long ago as its 
more or less famous report of 1922, are 
now coming into their own, sped on by 
the relentless pressure of financial need. 
A study of student cooperative housing 
plans in sixteen midwestern schools and 
colleges has just been made by H. C. 
Gregg, Iowa State College business man- 
ager. He found that in fifteen institutions 
sponsoring women’s cooperatives 763 
women students saved themselves $86,818 
in yearly living costs, and in seven institu- 


tions sponsoring men’s cooperatives, 
1,096 students saved $117,892. 


Personnel Board at Northwestern 


Fresh advances in psychological tech- 
niques have led Northwestern University 
to establish a unique method of handling 
undergraduate students. Creation of anew 
agency has been announced — a board of 
personnel administration. Increased em- 
phasis on the necessity of expanding the 
activities of the university beyond the 
classroom is given by President Walter 
Dill Scott as the prime mover behind the 
change. 


The primary function of a college training, away 
and beyond that of imparting a certain amount of 
factual knowledge, is that of producing changes in 
the behavior and thinking of students. Every hour 
of the week, within class and without, should con- 
tribute to this underlying purpose. To that end pro- 
gressive universities everywhere are increasing their 
facilities to provide for the individual needs of stu- 
dents in the problems arising outside of the class- 
room. 


The establishment of a board, President 
Scott points out, is an attempt to avoid 
present-day tendencies to ‘‘departmen- 
talize’’ counseling. 


Personnel work in the past has tended entirely too 
much to be split up among a group of specialists, 
each attempting to interpret some one phase of 
undergraduate life, such as housing, discipline, 
health, social activities, finances, and the like. The 
new plan will allow the breakdown of departmental 
barriers and will permit the direct routing of the 
student to the staff member best qualified to counsel 
with him. 


The new personnel board includes eleven 
members, four of whom are women; all 
are individuals who in the past have been 
close to problems of undergraduate life. 
Frances VALIANT SPEEK 





* EDITORIALS «© 


The Presidency of Mount Holyoke 

In her last public address M. Carey 
Thomas, president-emeritus of Bryn Mawr 
College, quoted the protest which Dr. 
William H. Welch, for many years head 
of Johns Hopkins medical faculty, had 
made to her at the time of her retirement: 


Women like men can never become truly eminent 
unless they receive the reward of their labors. They 
must have full professorships, important laboratory 
positions, and the presidencies of women’s colleges. 
I am shocked to find that even at Bryn Mawr at 
least one half of your full professors are men, and 
that in the many hundreds of coeducational colleges 
in the United States there are practically no women 
professors, and that even some of the few separate 
women’s colleges have men as presidents instead of 
women. College presidencies are the great prizes of 
the teaching profession and also college presidents 
exert a strong influence on’ secondary schools and 
colleges. I understand that there are only twenty- 
eight or thirty women’s colleges among the hun- 
dreds of coeducational and separate colleges for men 
which have women presidents. Why should great 
women educators be deprived of these few educa- 
tional prizes and the important educational influence 
they exert? No man could be expected to do distin- 
guished work in teaching and research under such 
discouraging conditions. How long are other women 
going to permit women scholars to be compelled to 
make bricks without straw? 


There could be no more appropriate 
comment from the point of view of the 
A.A.U.W. on the appointment of a man 
as president of Mount Holyoke College. 

Another quotation is to the point. In 
the June 1936 Wellesley Magazine, Ellen 
Gleditsch, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Oslo and former president 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, writes of the admiration 
which she felt, on visiting the late Pres- 
ident Pendleton of Wellesley College, for 
her wisdom and understanding in dealing 
with faculty and student problems. 
“Again I realized,’’ writes the distin- 


guished scholar, ‘‘that the American sys- 
tem has succeeded in developing in its 
women deans and presidents a type of 
women for whom we highly specialised 
professors and teachers in continental Eu- 
rope feel the greatest admiration.”’ If 
American women presidents command 
the admiration of European educators, it 
is not from superior native endowment, 
but rather because of the opportunity 
which has been theirs to develop leader- 
ship through meeting heavy responsi- 
bilities. The American Association of 
University Women for more than fifty 
years has sought wider opportunities for 
women in higher education, and it can 
only be with deep regret that the Associ- 
ation sees so rare an opportunity for de- 
velopment and leadership and service as 
that offered by the presidency of Mount 
Holyoke, withdrawn from the sex for 
which the college exists. 


Ellen Fitz Pendleton 


With the passing of Ellen Fitz Pendle- 
ton a month after her retirement from the 
presidency of Wellesley College, we have 
lost one whose services to women's edu- 
cation were truly great. In the twenty- 
five years of her presidency the endow- 
ment of the college was raised from 
$1,268,937 to $8,440,000, seventeen new 
buildings were added to the campus, fac- 
ulty salaries were doubled, and the pro- 
portion of faculty to students considerably 
increased. These were outward signs of 
the growth of Wellesley College. Less 
evident but even more significant was 
President Pendleton’s wise direction of 
the college itself, — her guidance in mod- 
ifying traditional requirements to meet 
the needs of the individual, her firm 
stand for academic freedom, her adminis- 
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tration of the college faculty as a de- 
mocracy, and always her adherence to the 
fundamental ideal of the liberal college. 
The American Association of University 
Women is grateful for her contributions 
to the dignity and soundness of women’s 
higher education in America. It is truly 
a high hope that we express in wishing 
for her successor an administration as 
distinguished and fruitful as Miss Pendle- 
ton’s quarter-century of service. 


Miss Anthony Honored 


A.A.U.W. members have a special right 
to rejoice over the appearance of the fine, 
dignified features of Susan B. Anthony on 
the little purple-printed square which is 
now to be seen on thousands of letters. 
Miss Anthony was a champion of coedu- 
cation, as well as suffrage, and it may be 
remembered that one of the first triumphs 
in her long battle for equal rights was at a 
meeting of teachers. It was at a conference 
in 1853 of the New York State Teachers 
Association, one third of whose members 
were women, that she created a furor by 
asking the right to be heard on a question 
before the convention. She won her point 
— but the women were ashamed of her. 

The stamp in memory of Susan B. An- 
thony was issued on August 26, com- 
memorating the sixteenth anniversary of 
the Proclamation of Ratification of the 
Constitutional Amendment granting the 
suffrage to women. This honor to Miss 
Anthony was secured by the persistent 
effort of the National Women’s Party, 
seconded by other national women’s or- 
ganizations, of which the A.A.U.W. was 
one. If there is 2 wide demand for this 
stamp, the Post Office Department may 
be encouraged to recognize other women 
who have helped to build this nation. 


Marion Talbot Looks Back 


More Than Lore is the title of the volume 
of Marion Talbot’s reminiscences pub- 
lished recently by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Miss Talbot’s book is more 
too than a collection of ‘‘Reminiscences 


of the University of Chicago from its 
beginning,’’ as the jacket announces. It 
is really the story of women’s place in 
the midwestern scheme of higher educa- 
cation. 

Miss Talbot came to the University in 
1892 as assistant professor of sanitary 
science and dean (of women) in the 
University Colleges. In 1899 her title 
became Dean of Women — and this po- 
sition she held until her retirement in 
1925. When she departed from Boston to 
take up her duties in Chicago, her friends 
were shocked at so dubious and venture- 
some a step. The University itself con- 
sisted of four unfinished buildings, and 
the presence of women students on an 
equal footing with men was a situation 
so novel that all the rules had yet to be 
made. 

What strikes the younger woman grad- 
uate in reading Miss Talbot's story is the 
sense of pioneering which pervades the 
whole book. Women who were students 
in the large universities in 1915 or 1920 
will not recall any sense of novelty in their 
position, but to those — like Miss Tal- 
bot — who were responsible for making 
coeducation something to be taken for 
granted, the decade after the World War 
saw hard-won battles, and decisive de- 
feats as well as victories. 

It was in 1924 that the three women 
who held professorships at the University 
— out of 150 women faculty members — 
took the responsibility of pointing out 
to the Trustees the duty set down in the 
University’s articles of incorporation — 
‘To provide . . . opportunities for all 
departments of higher education to per- 
sons of both sexes on equal terms’’ — and 
the inadequate fulfillment of that obliga- 
tion. They noted that: 


a) There is no woman on the Board of Trustees. 

b) The Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science 
have on their teaching staff too small a proportion of 
women, not even furnishing sufficient number to fill 
the positions of Deans and Heads of Houses. 

c) Although women comprise 40 percent of the 
graduate students and show by the grades accom- 
panying the doctorates they receive that they reach 
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a very high plane of achievement, they receive only 
about 20 per cent of the fellowships, including spe- 
cial fellowships designated for women. 

d) Of the University of Chicago Bachelors who 
received the Doctor's degree between 1919 and 1923, 
seventeen received appointments to the Faculty. 
Seven men received appointments of professorial 
rank and the two women in this group received in- 
structorships. , 

e) Promotions and increase of salary are awarded 
to women more slowly than to men. There are three 
women Faculty members who received their Doctor's 
degree in 1907 or earlier and who are still only as- 
sociate professors; whereas twenty-one men who re- 
ceived their Doctor's degrees in 1907 or later hold 
full professorships. No one of these men has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, whereas 
two of the women have received it. 


The letter created much interest; three 
women were promoted to full professor- 
ships — and little else was done. Miss 
Talbot comments: 


This résumé of the history of women on the Fac- 
ulty has its disheartening aspect and seems to confirm 
the widespread conviction that present-day condi- 
tions offer little opportunity for women to receive 
recognition for the intellectual and administrative 
gifts. Discouragement is quite general, but here and 
there the battle cry is heard. The women of today 
must not falter in claiming the right to use their 
powers, and they will find more to encourage than 
to dishearten if they scrutinize this sketch of what 
has happened at Chicago in less than forty years. 


Federal Library Service 


A new service, to foster the develop- 
ment of public and school library service 
throughout the United States, is an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Services of the new Federal Library Serv- 
ice Division include: 


1. Making surveys, studies, investigations, and re- 
ports regarding public school, college, university, 
and other libraries. 

2. Coordinating library service on the national level 
with other forms of adult education. 

3. Developing library participation in federal proj- 
ects. 

4. Fostering nation-wide coordination of research 
materials among the more scholarly libraries, 
interstate library cooperation, and development 
of public, school, and other library service 
throughout the country. 


The establishment of this service has 
been recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association. The chairman of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Federal Relations 
comments: 


The significance of this action in the history of 
federal relations of libraries in the United States can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. For the first time a 
federal office has been made specifically responsible 
for fostering a national program of library develop- 
ment. Although the appropriation is not large, the 
event itself is highly important. 








* A.A.UU.W. NEWS AND NOTES * 


The 1937 Convention 

Come to Savannah! The call goes out to 
every member of the Association to join 
in the national Convention at Savannah, 
March 15-18, 1937. 

The dates, you will note, are early — 
planned to bring A.A.U.W. members to 
the South at its loveliest. The location is 
a happy choice, for Savannah combines 
the beauty and traditions of the Old 
South with the spirit of the New. 

We shall meet in Savannah in a spirit 
of rejoicing and congratulation, for the 
Association has come through the depres- 
sion with gains each year, — membership 
greatly increased, the program of study 
and leadership expanded to meet new 
needs, and the contribution of A.A.U.W. 
to the individual and to American life in- 
creased in usefulness and enriched in many 
directions. 


The Program 

Branch presidents have been asked to 
share in planning the Convention pro- 
gram by sending in suggestions, which 
will be considered by the Convention 
Program Committee when it meets in 
New York City, October 2, to make final 
plans. 

The Convention Program Committee 
consists of the following: 


Dr. Meta Glass, chairman 
Miss Lura Beam 

Dr. Edith E. Ware 

Mrs. Helen Merrell Lynd 
Dr. Edna Noble White 
Dr. Kathryn McHale 


Interest has been expressed in a plan 
to center Convention sessions on the 
Opportunities and responsibilities of 
A.A.U.W. as an agency for ‘‘continued 
education,’ with addresses and discussion 
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on each of the four fields of the A.A.U.W. 
study program, — social studies, inter- 
national relations, education, and the arts. 

All those who were present at the Fel- 
lowship Dinner at Los Angeles will look 
forward to the ceremony which attends 
the reports of the endowment campaign. 
Special recognition will be given for two- 
year records: branches and states with the 
highest per capita contribution, states 
with 100 per cent branch participation, 
and units with funds of more than 
$20,000. And there is the possibility that 
a certain Western unit, which is talking 
of **$30,000 by 1937,”’ will be ready to an- 
nounce its fellowship for award —a 
thrilling prospect! 

Important also are the business sessions 
in which the Convention takes decisive 
action as the governing body of the As- 
sociation. As a democratic organization, 
the Association is directed in all its pol- 
icies by action voted at the Biennial Con- 
vention by delegates who are accredited 
representatives of the membership. The 
organization of A.A.U.W. is founded on 
the democratic principle that action must 
be directed by the will of the members. 
As in every democracy, it is essential 
that the will of the members be expressed. 
The Legislative Program is sent to every 
branch well in advance of the Convention, 
in order that delegates may come in- 
structed as to the wishes of the branch. 
At the 1937 Convention, recommenda- 
tions for Convention action will be made 
at the opening session, and the vote on 
recommendations will be taken at the 
last session. This will give delegates 
plenty of time to consider proposed items. 
The Association is coming to have more 
and more influence as a national organiza- 
tion; it is important that the policies 
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adopted at Convention express the will of 
the membership. 


Convention Committees 
Local arrangements are in the hands of 
Mrs. B. S. Barnes, General Convention 
Manager. And if one may judge from cor- 
respondence, Mrs. Barnes is being ably 
assisted, not only by members of the 
Savannah Branch, but by every A.A.U.W. 
member in Georgia! 
Other Convention Committees are: 
CoMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Cooper, chairman, 1802 S. W. 
10th St., Portland, Ore. 
Dr. Margaret Justin, Manhattan, Kan. 
Mrs. Curtis Jacobs, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Mrs. T. W. Kemmerer, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. W. H. Clifford, Denver, Colo. 
CoMMITTEE ON PLace or Next CONVENTION 
Mrs. Dennis Flahaven, chairman, Drummond, 
Mont. 
Mrs. Raymond Kent, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Lucille Gau, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Ada Jane Harvey, Conway, Ark. 
Dr. Jessie Pangburn, Spearfish, S. D. 
Mrs. Stanley Doyle, Tuscon, Ariz. 
Miss Mary Blanche Gibson, Fairmont, W. Va. 
CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Mrs. R. S. Knappen, chairman, 1111 East 25th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 
Mrs. William Lamb, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. James Berry, Rockford, Ill. 
Mrs. Willard Wattles, Winter Park, Fla. 
Mrs. James R. Scott, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Mrs. Edward Dunklee, Denver, Colo. 


Headquarters and Hotels 

Convention Headquarters will be the 
Hotel De Soto. Several other hotels are 
conveniently near. Rates will be pub- 
lished in the January JouRNAL. 


Savannah 

To visitors from other sections, making 
the acquaintance of Savannah will be a 
fascinating adventure. The Convention 
dates have been chosen so that delegates 
will find the beautiful azalea and mag- 
nolia gardens at their loveliest, and com- 
bined with the beauty of a Southern 
spring is the interest of a historic past 
filled with sentiment and romance. 

Savannah until recent date was the 


only city in the United States, except 
Washington, D. C., which was planned 
before building. It was founded in 1733 
by General James Edward Oglethorpe, 
and the squares, which now as parks add 
to the charm of the city, were originally 
designed as places of refuge against at- 
tack by Indians or Spaniards. 

Savannah boasts many ‘‘firsts’’: the 
visitor may see the place where the first 
Sunday school in the United States was 
founded by John Wesley; the model (dis- 
played in the City Hall) of the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic, sailing from 
Savannah in 1819; the oldest church in 
Georgia; the oldest orphanage, Bethesda, 
in the United States; and the oldest 
theater in active use in the United States. 

Near the city are the famous Wormsloe 
Gardens, with their lovely azalea and 
magnolia, dating from 1734 — the only 
notable example of a colonial plantation 
now to be found in Georgia. 

One of the country’s most beautiful 
burial grounds is Bonaventure Cemetery, 
noted for its magnificent trees and flow- 
ers. About 1760 it was the home of the 
militant Tory, Colonel John Mulryne. 

Nathanael Greene is buried in Savan- 
nah; the cornerstone to his monument 
was laid by La Fayette. General Sher- 
man’s headquarters is now one of Savan- 
nah’s most beautiful residences. Juliette 
Lowe, founder of Girl Scouts in America, 
was a Savannahian, and her home, where 
Thackeray once visited, is now head- 
quarters for the Girl Scouts and Colonial 
Dames. The city abounds in many more 
points of never-ending interest and his- 
toric value. 

Savannah Beach, eighteen miles from 
Savannah, is one of the most popular sea- 
side resorts along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is reached by a paved road passing 
through what is said to be the longest 
avenue of palms in the world. 


On the Way to Savannah 
Delegates from the North will pass 
through another Southern city which is a 
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center of beauty, history, and romance — 
Charleston, S. C.—and any delegate 
whose route does not lead through 
Charleston will want to detour to include 
this almost legendary city. The time will 
be just right for the full beauty of the 
famous Magnolia Gardens. The estate of 
that name, which dates back 225 years, 
comprises twenty-five acres of flowering 
plants and rare trees. Not only the mag- 
nificent magnolia grandiflora, but also 
camelias, japonica, azaleas, and wisteria- 
covered cypress trees are reflected in the 
numerous lagoons, making what the late 
John Galsworthy declared to be the most 
beautiful garden in the world. Famous, 
too, are the Middletown Place Gardens, 
dating back to 1740, and noted for the 
beautiful river vista, terraced lawns, 
sunken gardens, lakes, and lagoons. 
Twenty-four miles north of Charleston 
are the Cypress Gardens — water gar- 
dens that can be inspected by canoe or 
afoot. 

Charleston, too, is a happy hunting 
ground for the historian. The city boasts 
the oldest library society, the oldest mu- 
seum, oldest municipal college, and old- 
est city chamber of commerce in the 
nation. 

The Charleston City Hall, built in 1801 
as the United States Bank, is not only a 
splendid piece of architecture but it is 
noted for its priceless collection of his- 
toric relics. In this building is the treas- 
ured Trumbull portrait of George Wash- 
ington, which in 1929 was restored by 
Gaston Levi, noted French artist, on order 
of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Sword gate, 32 Legare Street, built in 
1776; walled garden and gate, No. 6 
Gibbes Street; Pringle House, 27 King 
Street, built by Miles Brewton, about 
1765; and Manigault Lodge Gate are rem- 
iniscent of the period when Charleston 
ranked not only as the nation’s richest 
seaport, but as the cultural center of the 
North American continent. 

The Nashville, Tennessee, Branch, as 
well as the Charleston Branch, extends a 


cordial welcome to A.A.U.W. members 
who may be coming through the city. 


Teacher Exchanges 

The A.A.U.W. Joint Committee on In- 
terchange of Teachers reports four 1936-37 
exchanges, all with English schools, as 
follows: 


Margaret Means, Bloomington, Illinois, with Jane 
Paterson, Badminton-on-Thym, Bristol. Subject, 
geography. 

Helen Osborne, Laurel School, South Euclid, Ohio, 
with Phoebe Somers, Berkhamsted Girls’ School, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Subject, art. 

Marjorie Eldred, West Junior High School, Lansing, 
Michigan, with Ella Horrell, Plympton Grammar 
School, Plympton. Subject, English. 

Margaret Schemel, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebraska, with Doris Palmer, Royds Hall 
School, Huddersfield. Subject, German. 


Oxford Students Accepted 
Of the eight candidates considered by 
the A.A.U.W. Committee on Selections 
for Oxford, five have been accepted by 
principals of the women’s colleges of Ox- 
ford University for study this year, as 
follows: 
St. Hugh’s College 
Margaret Honour, B.A., Bryn Mawr, 1936 
St. Hilda's College 
Kathleen Raoul, B.A., Hood College, 1936 
Society of Oxford Home Students 
Margatet Cobb, B.A., University of Michigan, 
1935, M.A., 1936. 
Mary Irving, B.A. Vassar, 1936 
Helen Truesdell, B.A. University of Southern 
California, 1918, M.A., 1922 


New Study Guides 

As this JourNAL goes to press, four 
A.A.U.W. study outlines have reached 
the stage of printer's proof and will soon 
be ready for mailing: 


Government, Business, and the Individual, by Elizabeth 
S. May, A.A.U.W. Associate in Social Studies. 
(Issued in 1935-36 as a series of bi-weekly work 
sheets; now printed in revised form.) 


Economics in a Changing World, by Graham A. Laing, 
Professor of Economics at the California Institute 
of Technology. 


Modern Economy in Action, by Caroline F. Ware of the 
Social Science Department of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
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lege; member of the A.A.U.W. Committee on 
Social Studies. 


Newer Aspects of Collegiate Education, by Kathryn 
McHale, General Director of A.A.U.W., and 
Frances Valiant Speek, A.A.U.W. Associate in 
Secondary and Collegiate Education. (A revised 
edition of this study guide, completely new in 
form and content.) 


Prices cannot yet be announced, but 
will be in line with those of other 
A.A.U.W. publications, which are sold 
at Cost. 


New Branches 

Six new branches have been recognized 
since the last JouRNAL went to press. 
They are as follows: 


Inu1no1s — Macomb 

Micuican — Ludington 

New Mexico — Eastern New Mexico 
New Yorx — Sewanhaka 

Orgecon — McMinnville 

Viroinia — Farmville 


This makes a total of 733 branches. 


A.A.U.W. Calendar 

October 2 Convention Program Com- 

mittee, New York City 

Educational Policies Com- 

mittee, New York City 

15-16 Pennsylvania-Delaware 
State Meeting, Harrisburg 

16-17 South Carolina State Meet- 

ing, Charleston 

Committee on International 

Relations, New York City 

29-31 Texas State Meeting, Dallas 

30-31 Michigan State Meeting, 
Grand Rapids 

November 6-8 Committee on Membership 

and Maintaining Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

November 16-18 Board of Directors, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

15-18 National Biennial Con- 
vention, Hotel DeSoto, 
Savannah, Georgia 


October 3 
October 
October 
October 27 


October 
October 


March 


Notes from Honolulu 

The Honolulu, Hawaii, Branch, now 
thirty-one years old, dedicated a new 
clubhouse on September 15. This branch 
started with the minimum number of 


members and now has between 365 na- 
tional and 370 associate members. The As- 
sociation offers congratulations on this 
splendid record. 


What is National Defense? 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt a committee of fifteen women 
has been appointed to make a study of 
what constitutes national defense, for 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. This National Defense 
Study Commission will be headed by Dr. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer, A.A.U.W. re- 
search associate in international relations. 
Among the others who have accepted 
membership on the commission are Eliz- 
abeth Eastman, former member of the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on International 
Relations; Anne Johnstone, acting A.A.U.W. 
International Relations Secretary in 1933; 
Mrs. Malbone Graham, representative of 
the South Pacific Section on the A.A.U.W. 
national Committee on International Re- 
lations. 

The study grew out of the fact that any 
attack on inflated military budgets by 
the Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War has always been met by the magic 
phrase, ‘‘adequate national defense."’ 
This study seeks a definition of the phrase 
which will answer such questions as 
these: Does adequate national defense 
mean protection of our citizens abroad as 
well as at home? Does it include defense 
of distant territories? If so, how distant? 
Should the Philippine Commonwealth be 
defended by the arms of the United 
States? Should we attempt to police the 
lines of our foreign trade by means of a 
big navy? 

Study Commission also will endeavor 
to discover as far as may be possible for a 
lay group, whether the large Army and 
Navy budgets are spent without waste 
and inefficiency, and how bodies of in- 
terested citizens might assist in insuring 
the efficiency of our national defense in 
the light of modern conditions and in- 
ventions. 
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A Speaker for Fellowships 

Mrs. Earnest Riedel, chairman of the 
Southeast Central Fellowship Unit, an- 
nounces that President Butler of New- 
comb College has generously offered the 
services of Dr. Rose Le Dieu Mooney as 
a speaker on fellowships in the section. 
In the interest of the fellowship cause, 
the college will defray Dr. Mooney’s 
traveling expenses. Dr. Mooney is a mem- 
ber of the physics faculty of Newcomb 
College, and has won distinction in her 
field. She speaks with experience on the 
value of aid to scholars, for her own re- 
search — the study of crystal structure 
by X-ray methods — has won a grant 
from the National Research Council. The 
results of her investigations have fre- 
quently been presented at meetings of the 
American Physical Society and published 
in scientific journals. 

At the Conference of the Southeast 
Central Section last spring, when this 
announcement was made, a resolution of 
thanks was sent to President Butler for so 
generously making Dr. Mooney’s serv- 


ices available. Her help will be a great 
stimulus to the fellowship cause. 


Our Fellowship Fund Goes Forward 

The year 1935-36 brought a fine im- 
petus to the Fellowship Fund. The total 
for the year, $34,356, is approximately 
25 per cent greater than last year’s total 
—a splendid increase. With this good 
sign of returning prosperity, we may rfe- 
call hopefully the ‘‘high’’ of pre-depres- 
sion days — $65,779. With our present 
larger membership we hope to duplicate 
or even pass this record in 1936-37. Sev- 
eral units are now considering setting a 
definite goal for raising $30,000 — the 
amount which will make it possible to 
set aside the unit’s contribution as a fel- 
lowship endowment, and begin awarding 
the fellowship. 

Figures showing the contributions to 
the Fund by units are given on the op- 
posite page. 

The list in the next column shows the 


pet capita contribution of each state, and 
also the city units. States with 100 per 
cent branch contribution are starred. 


Per Capita CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FELLOWSHIP 
Funp, 1935-36 


*Vermont 
*New Hampshire 
*Indiana 


Virginia 
*Minnesota 


Washington 
*Colorado 


*New Jersey 
*South Dakota 

Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadelphia). . 
*Arkansas 


*Georgia 

*Wyoming 
West Virginia 

*Missouri 


*Washington, D. C 
*Louisiana 


*Michigan 
New York State (exclusive of N. Y. C.)... 
*Mississippi 
*Kentucky 
**Philadelphia 


*New York City 
*Arizona 


® Based on membership April 1936, after reorganization. 
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On September 1, the opening of the ac- 
tive A.A.U.W. year in most branches, 
there were 693 A.A.U.W. branches: 677 
branches contributed to the Fund. Two 
sections — the North Atlantic and the 
Rocky Mountain — achieved 100 per 
cent branch participation. In the South 
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Pacific Section all branches in the states 
contributed, the missing branches being 
in Hawaii and the Philippines. The 
Northwest Central and Southwest Cen- 
tral Sections each missed a record of 100 
per cent branch participation by only one 
branch. 


Progress of the Fellowship Fund 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our Association 


NAME OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Connecticut-Rhode Island 
State Division 
*North New England Unit 
New York City Branch 
New York State Division 
New Jersey State Division 
Philadelphia Branch 
Pennsylvania-Delaware State 
Division 
Washington, D. C., Branch 
South Atlantic Section 


Alice Hamilton 
Mary E. Woolley 


New York State 
New Jersey State 
Marion Reilly 
Pennsylvania- 
Delaware 


Elizabeth Avery 


Ohio State Division 
Michigan State Division Minnie Cumnock 
Blodgett 
Kathryn McHale 
Ellen C. Sabin 


Marion Talbot 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
Illinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
{Northwest Central Section Dorothy Bridgman 
Atkinson 
**Southwest Central Section 
Texas State Division 
Rocky Mountain Section 
North Pacific Section 
South Pacific Section 


Helen Marr Kirby 

Florence Sabin 

Margaret Snell 

Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 

General Unit 

Map 


Tora, Att Units 


Funps Recetvep sy Na- 
TIONAL TREASURER, May 


DgsIGNATION 31, 1936 


1935-36 Tora. 


International $ 683.45 | $ 8,792.66 


International 
International 
National 
National 
International 
National 


3,692.88 
87.70 
1,279.58 
1,263.31 
500.00 
1,424.75 


16,594.20 
2,112.76 
11,773.28 
9,499.84 
7,823.49 
9,882.35 


Internationa! 
National 


451.00 
2,209 . 50 


8,830.27 
17,014.25 


International 
National 


1,375.42 
1,037.17 


19,167.57 
11,982.65 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


3,038 .00 
1,343.54 
2,227.61 
1,220.75 
2,519.83 


13,758.88 
12,796 .00 
17,548.75 
13,485.43 
25,358 .63 


National 
International 
National 
National 
International 


2,332.48 
1,183.44 
1,335.10 
2,333.66 
1,774.53 


18,045.54 
10,462.52 
16,130.50 
25,385.59 
27,000.80 


2,198 .65 
200 .03 


$33,442.01 | $305,844.64 


* The contribution for 1935-36 given here does not include $56.57 which was transferred from the General 
Unit. This item is included in the figure for ‘“Total Funds Received’’ for North New England. 

+ Actually the 1935-36 contribution from the Northwest Central Section was $3538.37. Of this amount 
$1018.54 is assigned to the stipend of the Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, which has been given 


annually by this section since 1929. 


**In addition the Southwest Central Section (including the Texas State Division) has given two awards 


of $1500 each. 
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Branches with Highest per Capita 


¥ In reckoning per capita contributions, 
branches wete grouped according to size 
on the basis of national membership at 
the beginning of the A.A.U.W. fiscal 
year. These were the leaders: 
Group A: Monadnock, N. H 

Sweet Briar, Va 
Group B: Rutland, Vt 

Burlington, Vt 
Group C: South Bend, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 
Group D: Chicago, Ill 

Minneapolis, Minn 

The splendid record of the South Bend 

Branch sets a mark for others to aim at. 
The achievement is the more remarkable 
because heretofore it has been the small 


branches that have made the top records 
in per capita giving. 

Some of the ‘‘runners up’’ in the mat- 
ter of per capita contributions were: 


Group A: Brattleboro, Vt 
Merrimack Valley, N. H 
Winnepesaukee, N. H 
Montpelier, Vt 

Group B: Middlebury, Vt 


Group C: Seattle, Wash 
Evansville, Ind 
Central Illinois (Urbana) 
Nashville, Tenn 

Group D: Buffalo, N. Y 
Spokane, Wash 
Portland, Ore 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Fellowships Offered, 1937-38 


The Fellowship Awards Committee of the American Association of University Women an- 
nounces the fellowships listed here to be awarded for 1937-38. Detailed information concern- 
ing the fellowships and instructions for applying may be secured from the secretary to the 
Committee at National Headquarters, American Association of University Women, 1634 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Applications must reach Headquarters by December 15, 1936. 


Norsz.— A.A.U.W. fellowships are awarded 
in general to candidates who have completed 
two years of residence work for the Ph.D. de- 
gree or who have already received the degree. 
The greatest importance is attached to the 
project on which the candidate wishes to 
work, its significance, and the evidence of the 
candidate's ability to pursue it. 

These fellowships come under three classifi- 
cations: 

I. Fellowships open to American women 

for study in the United States or abroad. 
II. A Fellowship open to Latin American 
women for study in the United States. 
III. Fellowships open to members of the In- 
ternational Federation of University 
Women, for study in some country other 
than the candidate’s own. 


I 


SaraH Berviner ReszarcH AND Lecture FEt- 
LowsHip. — Open to women with the Ph.D. 
or D.Sc. degree or an equivalent prepara- 


tion, for work in physics, chemistry, or bi- 
ology, to be awarded either as: (1) a fellow- 
ship of $1,200 for research only, or (2) a 
docentship of $1,500, the holder of which 
shall have arranged to continue research 
with the giving of one or more courses of 
lectures in the university at which she pro- 
poses to reside. 

Auicg FreemMaN Parmer Memoriat Feiiow- 
sHiP. $1,500. — Requires not only the Ph.D. 
or D.Sc. degree, but also evidence of dis- 
tinctive subsequent accomplishment in re- 
search. 

FreLttowsnip CrusapE NATIONAL FELLOWsHIP. 
$1,500. — For graduate study or research. 
Dorotoy BripGMaN ATKINSON FELLOWsHIP. 
$1,500. — Limited to the arts, science, and 

literature. 

Marcaret E. Mattrsy Feriowsnre. $1,500. 
— Limited to arts, science, and literature. 
Anna C. Brackett Memoriat Feviowsaip. 
$1,000. — Open to those who intend to 

make teaching their profession. 
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Juura C. G. Piatr Memoriat Feriowsuip. 
$1,000. — Open to those having a degree in 
the arts, science, or literature, who intend 
to make teaching their profession. 

Mary Pemsperton Nourszk Memoria FEt- 
LowsHiP. $1,250. — Offered for work along 
the lines of public health work. 

Gamma Pui Beta Sociat Service FELtowsHr. 
$1,000. — For award to one who will de- 
vote herself entirely to preparation for social 
service in a graduate school of recognized 
standing. 

Boston ALUMNAE FeELtowsuip. $750. — For 
graduate study or research. 

ParTIAL RestIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIP AT Rep 
Haut, Paris. 7,000 francs. — For study at 
the University of Paris or the College de 
France. 

II 


Latin AMERICAN Fetitowsuip. $1,500. — 
Open to nationals of the Latin American 
republics for advanced study in the United 
States. Candidates must have the equivalent 
of a college education in the universities or 
the best normal schools of their countries; 


must be at least twenty-one years of age, 
and must have sufficient knowledge of Eng- 
lish to enable them to understand and profit 
by lectures, use English textbooks, take 
part in class discussions, and take examina- 
tions. The purpose of their study shall be 
preparation for some form of public service 
to their countries. 


Ill 


A.A.U.W. INTERNATIONAL FELLowsuiP. $1,- 


A.A.U.W. Fetitowsnie Crusape INTERNA- 
TIONAL FELitowsuip. $1,500. 

INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR FeLLowsHiP IN Arts. 
£250. — For work in language and liter- 
ature, law and economics, history (including 
archaeology ), philosophy, and theology. 

INTERNATIONAL RESIDENTIAL FELLOWSHIP AT 
Crossy Hari. £100. — For work in science 
or arts in London. 

SwepisH Fevitowsuie. 500 Swedish Crowns 
and three months’ board and lodging. — 
For study or research at a Swedish Univer- 
sity (Stockholm, Upsala, Lund, Géteborg). 
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The Cracow Conference 


The International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women met in Cracow, Poland, 
August 25-30, for its seventh Conference. 
It met against a background of fear, dis- 
trust, and tension between nations more 
ominous than at any time since the Fed- 
eration’s founding, and in many — per- 
haps all — countries, retrogression in the 
two causes the Federation holds most 
dear — the unfettered pursuit of truth 
and the progress of women as free human 
beings. No delegates had been able to 
come from war-torn Spain, and the ab- 
sence of the women of Germany and Italy, 
who have contributed so much to the 
building of the Federation, was a fe- 
minder that the ideals of the Federation 
can no longer claim full allegiance of 
university women in those two countries. 

But if the world background of the 
Meeting was ominous, the immediate 
setting of the Conference might have been 
deliberately chosen to inspire courage 
in the hearts of the delegates. Cracow is 
still a medieval city: the ancient castle 
crowning the Wawel, the old city wall, 
the church towers rising everywhere 
above steep gabled roofs, the marketplace, 
still paved with the rough medieval 
stones, the silver trumpet notes that 
sound hourly from St. Mary’s — all are 
reminders of the history of a people who 
through conquest, pillaging, and oppres- 
sion never lost courage, never relin- 
quished their precious heritage, the dream 
of a united nation, and now at long last 
see that dream fulfilled. 

Most significant to university women 
was the Conference meeting place, the 
Jagellon University. From its walls look 


down the features of the revered Queen 
Jadwiga, who in an age of strife and bar- 
barism dreamed of a great seat of learning 
for Poland, and left her jewels for the 
founding of the university. Here was a 
woman far ahead of her time, whose wise 
and gentle influence has given her first 
place in the hearts of her countrymen. 
The Jagellon University, founded by 
Jadwiga’s husband to fulfill her dying 
wish, is now second only to Prague in the 
length of its continuous history. Univer- 
sity women of today, meeting within the 
walls which are visible symbols of Jad- 
wiga’s dream six centuries ago, felt their 
perspective widening, and were heartened 
by this reminder of the enduring strength 
of the ideal of true learning. 

Throughout the Conference, the theme 
which recurred was the value of education 
as the means of solving the vexing prob- 
lems of the world. Every speaker empha- 
sized the need for education to resolve our 
difficulties. 

It is not possible to review here the 
whole program of the Conference. The 
opening meeting was held in the Aula, 
the assembly hall of the medieval uni- 
versity — a magnificent room with high 
ceiling of gleaming polychrome, and 
dark red walls emblazoned with the uni- 
versity emblem in gold and carrying 
portraits of the great Polish kings who 
were patrons of the university and the 
queen whose jewels were its endowment. 
The speakers addressed the meeting from 
a canopied platform, above which hung a 
painting of Copernicus, once a student at 
the university. 

A summary of the opening address of 
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Dr. Westerdyk, president of the Federa- 
tion, is given in this JourNnat. It is to be 
regretted that we have not the full text of 
Dr. Westerdyk’s address, for, moved by 
this meeting of university women from 
many countries within the ancient hall 
which had withstood the vicissitudes of 
centuries of strife, Dr. Westerdyk put 
aside her notes and spoke with deep feel- 
ing on the significance of the ideal of 
learning held by Jadwiga and its influence 
down through the centuries. Her address 
was preceded by the Gaude Mater Polonia, 
sung by the Academic Choir of the Uni- 
versity, and followed by addresses of 
welcome from the President of the Polish 
Association, the Rector of the Jagellon 
University, and the Vice-Minister of 
Education, representing the President of 
the Republic and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Other important visitors to the 
Conference were Madame Romer, repre- 
senting the General Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, and Madame Thiber, 
representing the International Labour 
Office. 

Public lectures on topics in their re- 
spective fields were given by Professor 
Ellen Gleditsch of the University of Oslo, 
former president of the Federation, whose 
visit to America is happily remembered; 
Professor Genevieve Bianquis of the 
Faculty of Arts, University of Dijon; and 
Professor Marguerite Mespoulet of Bar- 
nard College. Four members of the Polish 
Association spoke on different topics. 
Particularly memorable to the English- 
speaking delegates was Dr. M. Patkaniow- 
Ska’s address on ‘‘Present-Day Women 
Novelists in Poland and in the Anglo- 
Saxon Countries’’ and the clever remarks 
of Miss K. Illakowicz on ‘‘Nothing at 
All.’” Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Di- 
rector of the A.A.U.W., spoke on **Amer- 
ica’s Work Relief for the Unemployed 
Intellectual and Artistic Classes,’’ a sub- 
ject requested by the Polish Federation, 
in which the delegates from other coun- 
tries were deeply interested. 

The subject of two sessions was ‘‘How 


can the I.F.U.W. most usefully contribute 
to the training in international coopera- 
tion of the coming generation?’’ The 
panel and group discussions of this topic 
will be summarized in the published re- 
port of the Conference. 

An exhibition of educational films was 
given, under the direction of Madame 
Puech, convenor of the I.F.U.W. Com- 
mittee for Intellectual Cooperation. Films 
were shown from Czechoslovakia, France, 
Great Britain, Poland, and Scandinavia. 

The social features of the Conference 
were enjoyed not only for the always- 
welcome opportunity which they af- 
forded for acquaintance with delegates of 
other countries, but also for the hospita- 
ble arrangements of the Polish Associa- 
tion which lent so much charm and color 
to the social occasions. Sightseeing in 
Cracow was made more interesting by 
two lectures on the architecture and his- 
tory of Cracow, by members of the Polish 
Association. Interest in the folk costumes 
of the region was enhanced by the ex- 
hibit during the Conference of a collec- 
tion of watercolor studies of folk-cos- 
tumes in the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, painted by Dr. Erna Piffl, 
member of the Austrian Association and 
holder of a grant in aid of research from 
the I.F.U.W. in 1935. 

A reception for all members, held at 
the club, Dawny Resurs Krakowskie, 
was a memorable and colorful event. De- 
lightful — and to the American delegates 
most fascinating — refreshments were served 
and a beautiful program of music added 
to the charm of the occasion. 

A Garden Party for the delegates was 
given by the Mayor of the City of Cra- 
cow, at the picturesque quarters of the 
hunting club, Las Wolski, which date 
back over a thousand years. Guards in 
fourteenth century costumes stood at the 
doors of the building, and in the ban- 
quet hall, peasants in their colorful cos- 
tumes danced and sang before the great 
old fireplaces, while portraits of the 
presidents of the Club, from the time of 
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its founding, looked down — doubtless 
with some surprise — on this gathering 
of university women from two hemi- 
spheres. 

At the social sessions and between the 
formal meetings, American delegates 
were repeatedly met by members from 
other countries who expressed the warm- 
est gratitude for the help which the 
American Association has given to women 
of other countries through its inter- 
national fellowships. The Hungarian 
women had received from Dr. Kol, inter- 
national fellow who has spent the past 
six months in America, a full account of 
her experiences here, and they wished to 
convey to members of the A.A.U.W. 
their deep appreciation of the help which 
had been given to Dr. Kol. Dr. Kornfeld 
of Germany, who was awarded the 
A.A.U.W. International Fellowship for 
1935-36, attended the Conference es- 
pecially to express her gratitude for this 
aid. By the most rigid economy she has 
stretched the $1500 stipend to cover an- 
other year’s work. 

Much of the business of the Conference 
had to do with changes in the By-laws 
which will not be reviewed here. The de- 
tails of action taken may be secured from 
A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 

Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Bar- 
nard College, was elected president of the 
Federation. Of Dean Gildersleeve it may 
truly be said that she ‘*knew the Federa- 
tion before it was born,”’ for it was with 
Dean Gildersleeve, then chairman of 
the A.C.A. Committee on International 
Relations, that Dr. Spurgeon and Miss 
Sidgwick of the British Federation, when 
they visited this country in 1918, first dis- 
cussed the possibilities of a closer union 
between university women of different 
countries. From those early conversations 
gtew the plan for the I.F.U.W. Dean 
Gildersleeve was the second president of 
the Federation and has continued to take 
an active part in its affairs. 

Other officers elected by the Conference 
were: 


First Vice-President, Mrs. Stanistawa Adamo- 
wicz, Poland 

Second Vice-President, Miss K. Kock, Sweden 

Third Vice-President, Dr. Erna Patzelt, Austria 

Treasurer, Miss J. Marguerite Bowie, England 


It was voted to hold the next Confer- 
ence at Stockholm, Sweden. 

A great deal of discussion was given to 
the resolution passed at Budapest, relat- 
ing to the basis on which associations 
might be admitted to membership in the 
Federation.' Some members felt that 
rigid requirements should not be specified, 
since world conditions are changing so 
rapidly that it is impossible to foresee 
what may be practicable and desirable a 
few years hence. Others believed that, in 
view of the forces threatening much that 
is basic to the Federation, a strong and 
definite stand must be taken on the ques- 
tion of membership. The item was finally 
voted as follows: 


Considering the technical difficulties involved in 
the incorporation of the Budapest resolution in the 
Constitution, this Conference resolves (1) that the 
principle expressed in the Budapest resolution be 
adopted in the form of a resolution, and noted in the 
reports of the proceedings; (2) that the Council 
should be requested to find a suitable form in 
which these principles may be incorporated in the 
Constitution. 


The lack of contact with university 
women in Germany and Italy and in 
countries where no association has been 
organized, as in Russia, was a matter of 
special concern, and in this connection 
the following resolution was adopted: 


In exceptional cases, in countries where there is no 
National Association of the I.F.U.W. in existence, 
academic women of distinction may be invited by 


1 The Budapest resolution reads: ‘Membership 
shall be open to National Federations or Associa- 
tions of University Women whose aims are consist- 
ent with those of the International Federation of 
University Women, and which are approved by the 
Council. Only one Federation or Association in each 
country shall be approved. No Federation or Associa- 
tion shall be admitted or retained as a member of the 
International Federation of University Women which 
debars qualified university women from membership 
by reason of their race, religion, or political opin- 
ions.”" 
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the Officers to be ‘Corresponding Members”’ of the 
I.F.U.W. These members shall be eligible as ad- 
visory members of Committees but shall not have 
voting powers. 


A step forward in the financial ad- 
ministration of the Federation was taken, 
in the vote to establish a standing Fi- 
nance Committee to which questions on 
finance may be referred between meetings 
of the Council and Conference. The pro- 
vision adopted specified: 


There shall be a Standing Finance Committee 
which shall recommend to the Council for presenta- 
tion to the Conference the rate of annual subscrip- 
tion, shall prepare annual estimates for the approval 
of the Council and shall supervise the annual ex- 
penditure of the Federation. It may receive appeals 
from national associations for temporary relief from 
the payment of full subscriptions as approved in 
Article XII (as amended) and act upon them subject 
to confirmation of the Council. 

The Committee shall consist of seven members, in 
addition to the President, Treasurer, and Executive 
Secretary, who are members ex officio. Three of the 
members shall be appointed by the Officers of the 
International Federation in the country where the 
headquarters is situated, and four shall be elected by 
the Council. One of the three members in the coun- 
try where the headquarters is situated shall be desig- 
nated Assistant Treasurer, but if the Treasurer is 
resident in the country where the headquarters office 
is situated, one of the four elected members shall be 
appointed by the President as Assistant Treasurer, 
who, in the absence of the Treasurer, shall act as her 
deputy to Councils and Conferences. 


President Glass has been named con- 
venor of the committee, and Miss Grace 
Crocker of Wellesley College has been ap- 
pointed a member. 

Particularly important from the stand- 
point of the American Association is the 
action taken with regard to dues from 
member associations. Heretofore it has 
been required that I.F.U.W. dues be paid 
in Swiss francs. When the United States 
went off the gold standard, the rate of ex- 
change was such that the American Asso- 
ciation was paying the equivalent of 40 
cents (in United States money) per member 
in I.F.U.W. dues, instead of approxi- 
mately 25 cents. The Advisory Finance 
Committee in reporting to the Conference 
called attention to the fact that — 





the American Association decided not to take ad- 
vantage of the decision of the Budapest Council, 
that they might pay their subscription on the basis 
of the amount previously assessed in American dol- 
lars, instead of the full amount due in Swiss francs, 
and they have not only paid the full amount for the 
years 1934 to 1936 but also the arrears for the previ- 
ous two years. This meant, that owing to the 60% 
increase [in dues] because of the exchange, and the 
fact that the membership of the American Associa- 
tion went up during that period from 38,000 to over 
48,000, the I.F.U.W. received in 1935-36 nearly 
£2000 in subscriptions from the A.A.U.W. more 
than they anticipated in 1934. 


Other associations, suffering a similar 
increase in their subscriptions because of 
unfavorable exchange, have also nearly 
all paid in full or are paying in install- 
ments. 

To relieve this situation, the Special 
Finance Committee appointed by the 
Council in 1934 recommended that dues 
be calculated and paid in the currency of 
the country where the Headquarters of- 
fice is situated (Great Britain) and this 
provision was voted by the Conference. 
Since only four of the 34 national associa- 
tions comprising the Federation are at 
present completely on the gold standard, 
payment in the currency of Great Britain 
(which is off the gold standard) will bring 
general relief from unfavorable exchange 
rates. 

A new formula for calculation of dues 
was also recommended by the committee 
and voted by the Conference. Believing 
that the administrative expenses of an as- 
sociation weigh more heavily on small 
associations, the committee recommended 
an ascending basis for calculation of the 
per capita rate according to the size of 
membership, with a maximum limit 
which would relieve the largest associa- 
tions from carrying a disproportionate 
share of the Federation budget. The fol- 
lowing per capita rates were adopted: 


Membership under 300.... .66 English shillings 


300 and under 600........ ote 
600 and under 1200 ........ 1.00 se - 
1200 and over............ 1.25 ss 


The maximum total subscription payable under 
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this scale by any one association shall not exceed 
45,000 English shillings. 


Recommended to the National Asso- 
ciations by vote of the Conference are 
these proposals: 


Contacts between National Associations 


That the contacts between National Associations 
should be strengthened by the further development 
of the following activities: 

(a) Exchanges 

‘b) Visits of individual members 

(c) Group tours, including introductions for in- 

dividual members when traveling 

(d) Contacts of branches of National Associa- 

tions with: 
(i) Branches of National Associations in 
other countries 
Gi) Other National Associations 
(e) Contacts between individual members by: 
Ci) Correspondence 
(ii) Exchange of journals, newspapers, etc. 


Inauguration of an ‘International Day” 


That in order to celebrate the foundation of the 
International Federation of University Women, an 
‘International Day’’ be established. It is suggested 
that National Associations shall keep this day as a 
celebration of international fellowship and good 
will. 


Promotion of Exchanges 


Considering both the establishment and develop- 
ment of national offices for international exchange of 
large professional international organizations with 
mixed membership which promote temporary ex- 
changes and student ‘‘stages’’ in foreign countries 
among their members: 

The Council draws to the attention of the Na- 
tional Associations the importance of maintaining 
permanent contact with those organizations able to 
facilitate temporary arrangements for their members 
to work in other countries, and especially empha- 
sizes the urgent need for encouraging mixed ex- 
changes by presenting candidates well qualified to 
fulfill the required functions. 


A proposal to reorganize the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee was adopted, 
providing: 

1. That an Award Committee of ten members be 
appointed, all members to be selected as experts in 
their subjects and not as representatives of nations. 

2. That the Committee be appointed for five years, 
two members retiring each year and two new mem- 
bers being elected each year to ensure continuity. 

3. That owing to the specialized and expert na- 
ture of the Committee’s work the members should be 
appointed by the officers from a list of names sub- 
mitted by the Awards Committee or by the National 
Associations. 

4. That the Committee should meet in different 
countries and sometimes in the U. S. A. 


The Conference also voted to adopt a 
recommendation of the Council with re- 
gard to the serious problem of making 
provision for university women who have 
been dismissed from their posts on grounds 
of race, religion, or politics: 


The Council learns with regret that great difh- 
culty has been experienced by the Fellowship Awards 
Committee in preserving the fellowships for those 
for whom they were originally intended. The Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee has received a large 
number of applications in the last few years from 
members of the Federation unable to carry on their 
professional work, but whose qualifications were 
not suitable for the award of a fellowship. 

The Council believes that the preservation of in- 
tellectual freedom is of the first importance to in- 
tellectual life, recalls that the chief aim of the Federa- 
tion is to encourage understanding and friendship 
among university women, and recommends: 

(i) that the I.F.U.W. should ask its National As- 
sociations to extend the work they have already be- 
gun by inaugurating national units of a fund for 
their assistance; 

Gi) that the Treasurer of the I.F.U.W. should 
open an emergency fund for the same purpose; 

(iii) that the reports on the progress of the funds, 
on the use which has been made of them, and on 
other forms of assistance given, should be circulated 
to the National Associations at stated intervals. 





+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Study-Group Trends, 1935-36: Education and the Arts 


pucATION based upon an understanding 

of the principles of child development 
functions for the best interests of the child. 
A.A.U.W. branch study groups offer opportu- 
nities for the study of educational systems and 
their improvement, as well as for study of the 
child himself and his relationships to school 
and the home. Because they are of equal in- 
terest to parents and to teachers, both types 
of groups serve a large number of members. 
Moreover, such groups provide an informal 
basis for cooperation between parents and 
teachers which often results in projects of 
wide communal interest.! 


Study of Local Schools 


Descriptions of various successful plans as 
reported by education chairmen may prove 
helpful in planning new study groups for the 
current year. The increasing number of courses 
called Educational Standards and Trends is 
probably due to the statewide plans for the 
study of current educational problems. Fre- 
quently, general trends are illustrated by a 
study of specific local developments. For exam- 
ple, the section on Educational Standards and 
Trends in the Whittier, California, Branch 
conducted a series of visits to the various 
schools of Whittier and Los Angeles County. 
Reports were made at consecutive meetings on 
the respective schools in the districts. Ar- 
rangements for the visits and programs were 
made by the chairman of the section with 
various school heads or school administrators. 
The plan of actual contact with the schools of 
the county in connection with the study pro- 
gram has been found exceedingly valuable. 

The education study committee functioned 
in an interesting way in the Burlingame-San 

1 For details see the article, ‘‘Child Development 
Study Groups as a Basis for Community Programs”’ 
under *‘What the Branches Are Doing’’ in the 


Journar, June 1936, or write to Headquarters for 
the bulletin of the same title. 


Mateo-Hillsborough, California, Branch. Six 
members of this committee were appointed by 
the president and then it was thrown open to 
members of the branch who wished to attend 
its monthly luncheon meetings. The county 
superintendent of schools was invited to be- 
come a member and has furnished much valua- 
ble material for the group. A study has been 
made of the entire educational system in the 
district, from nursery schools through the 
junior college and adult education facilities. 
Each member has followed a definite topic for 
study throughout the year, reporting each 
month. Thus the meetings represent a com- 
posite of the study programs of the individual 
members. 


Recent Trends in Education 


The Columbus, Ohio, Branch carried on an 
excellent study group in Recent Trends in 
Education, bringing to the branch experts in 
specific fields. Among the topics presented 
were: Higher Education for Women in a 
Changing World, by Dean Irma E. Voigt; At- 
tempts to Serve Youth Better in the Secondary 
School, by Dr. Wilford M. Aiken; and Fun- 
damentals versus Frills in Education, by Dr. 
W. W. Charters. 

The education study group in the La Grande, 
Oregon, Branch had for its topic for the year, 
Progressive Education, and studied such fun- 
damental considerations as The Social Founda- 
tions of Education, Nursery Schools, Progres- 
sive Trends in the Senior High School, The 
Junior College, and legislative trends affecting 
these various levels of education. 

An interesting study group in the philoso- 
phy of education has been held by the Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, Branch. The group has had 
access to the philosophy section of the State 
Teachers College Library and has sponsored 
an open discussion on How Learning Occurs, 
led by a prominent professor from Teachers 
College, Columbia. 
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The education committee of the Norman, 
Oklahoma, Branch carried on a program 
featuring three main activities: (a) coopera- 
tion in community educational activities, (b) 
a series of group studies dealing with modern 
educational activities and trends in the com- 
munity, (c) critical investigation of the find- 
ings of the Brookings Institution report as 
applied to Oklahoma educational agencies, 
and presentation of these findings to the gen- 
eral membership of the branch. 


Study Group Prepares Bibliographies 


A feature of a program conducted at a branch 
meeting by the education study group of the 
Reno, Nevada, Branch, was the presentation of 
bibliographies on the various phases of edu- 
cation which the group had been studying. 
These bibliographies, on adult education and 
on child development, were found stimulating 
by other members of the branch and will 
doubtless lead to the securing of new members 
for the study groups next year. 


General and Specific Courses 


The foregoing examples show some of the 
varied approaches to the study of education. 
Courses in child development are equally 
varied and also illustrate the overlapping of 
the fields. In the East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Branch, a general course called Child Study 
included such topics as Modern Trends in 
Education, Movies and the Child, and Chil- 
dren’s Books. Such general courses sometimes 
meet real needs, especially at the stage where 
it is necessary to hold the attention of a large 
group having diverse interests. 

Usually a second year’s work shows the 
development of specific interests which divide 
the larger group into smaller groups studying 
a single topic or considering the problems of a 
single age group. Study groups of this type 
are found using definite study guides on specific 
subjects, such as Better Motion Pictures for Chil- 
dren, Adolescence: Its Problems and Guidance, The 
Social Development of the Child, The Mental 
Health of Parents and Children, and The Preschool 
Child. 


Preschool Child 


The most frequent point in beginning study 
is, quite naturally, the preschool child. Some 
of the oldest groups in the Association are 
these preschool groups which have functioned 
either periodically or continuously over a 


period of twelve years. From the Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, Branch word has come of such a 
group that has been in existence periodically 
for ten years. The chairman reports that it has 
been particularly helpful to its members. 

The comments of the chairman of an excel- 
lent preschool group in Ottawa, Kansas, may 
be suggestive for other branch chairmen: 


It is very difficult to start new groups in Ottawa 
because it is a town already clubbed to death. 
There are social clubs, bridge clubs, study clubs, 
church clubs, Mother's clubs, and **what have you.” 
Some of them are good and some of them are not, 
but when a woman already belongs to several 
organizations she hesitates to join a new one. But 
the A.A.U.W. study groups have survived — that 
is something. 


And it may be added that the chairman has 
implied the crux of the matter. If study 
groups are to survive they must maintain a 
high standard. The test of that standard lies 
in the survival of the group. 


Some Problems 


Further details of study-group work in these 
fields as planned by various branches last year, 
will be found in the bulletin, ‘‘Suggestions 
from Branch Study-Group Programs in Educa- 
tion and the Arts,’ which is available from 
national Headquarters without charge. A few 
specific procedures common to branches of 
different types may, however, be mentioned 
here. 

Branches frequently open their groups to per- 
sons ineligible to A.A.U.W. and thus provide 
a real adult education service for their com- 
munities. Courses have become so popular in 
some branches that it has been found necessary 
to charge regular dues to defray expenses. 
Evansville, Indiana, has two excellent child 
study groups — a preschool section and a pre- 
adolescent section, each of which requires dues 
of one dollar per member. Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, has a preschool course open to ineligible 
non-members with dues of fifty cents. Gales- 
burg, Illinois, has been using The Mental 
Health of Parents and Children in a study group 
which included non-eligible members, who 
pay a fee of one dollar. The group asks 
specialists in the field of preschool education 
and psychology to supplement their work from 
time to time. 

Another problem frequently mentioned by 
chairmen is that of leadership. Three types of 
leadership are most often reported. First of all, 
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there is the A.A.U.W. member who through 
study and participation in group work has 
fitted herself as a lay leader to conduct a group 
regularly as does the professional leader. Then 
there is the professional leader brought in 
from outside the group, although as members 
train themselves for leadership the profes- 
sional leader is more apt to function as a lec- 
turer asked to present a few specific topics. 
And finally the method of rotating leadership 
among group members is being increasingly 
used. The successful groups in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Kalispell, Montana, illustrate the 
latter two types of leadership, professional and 
rotating. 

Honolulu had an excellent course in Child 
Development and Care led by a woman physi- 
cian who had just returned from study in 
Vienna. The course included study, lectures, 
and tours of educational institutions. Enthusi- 
astic cooperation was received from hospitals, 
which lent their figures and charts, and opened 
their libraries and laboratories. Kalispell, 
Montana, reported rotating leadership in its 
preschool study group. Since A.A.U.W. mem- 
bers are all potential study-group leaders they 
doubtless gain most when they accept the 
responsibility of leadership, at least occa- 
sionally. 


Critical Study of Literature 


Two types of art groups have increased 
markedly this past year — creative writing 
and the study of literature. The literature 
groups are either developing special guides for 
their own use or adopting the syllabi, Modern 
American Novel or Recent Continental Literature, 
to their needs. Both of these syllabi provide a 
basis for further study of the novel, since they 
lay a foundation for the critical appreciation 
of literature. 

In New Orleans, Louisiana, two groups 
studying Recent Continental Literature have 
been focusing on the literature of the three 
outstanding nations which under various 
guises of dictatorship are making interesting 
experiments in government. The plan fol- 
lowed was to study one outstanding author 
from each country and to read rather gener- 
ally from writings of less well-known 
writers. 

Other groups using Recent Continental Liter- 
ature and Modern American Novel are found in 
Salem, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania; Youngstown, Ohio; Hinsdale, Illinois; 


Iron Mountain, Michigan; Storm Lake, Iowa; 
Fayette, Missouri; and Ottawa, Kansas. 


Creative Writing 


Forty-two Branches have reported creative 
writing groups for the past year. A few 
branches have had both creative writing and 
creative art groups, as has Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 

While most of these creative groups have 
spent the greater part of their time in actual 
writing and in criticism of the productions of 
members, a few groups have considered a study 
of markets for writing as a practical part of 
their courses. Such a group of ten members 
met at regular intervals in Mankato, Minne- 
sota, last year. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, the group had for 
its general plan for the year a study of mar- 
kets for writing, and the original work by 
members was considered in its relation to the 
types of work accepted by various magazines 
and publishers of books. 


Rotating Chairmanship 


Rotating chairmanship for these groups is 
found rather generally, the members taking the 
responsibility in turn for guiding the criticism 
of manuscripts. In Charleston, West Virginia, 
the members each took a turn at leading 
criticism of work which was done between 
meetings. The chairman of the pen group in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, reported that no 
member of the group wished to set herself up 
as a judge at all the meetings of the quality of 
work done, so members rotated the chairman- 
ship, each taking the responsibility at one 
meeting in turn. Material that had been pre- 
viously written was read at the meeting and 
discussed by the group members as critics. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, the creative writing 
group had eleven members who in turn took 
charge of one meeting each. At the meeting 
the chairman submitted her own original 
work, which she read and offered to the other 
members for criticism, thus reversing the 
usual method of having the chairman guide 
the criticism of manuscripts. 


Publishing Productions 


Two branches have produced interesting 
editions of their writings. The creative section 
of the Whittier, California, Branch has two 
mimeographed volumes to testify to the ex- 
cellent work done in the past two years. The 
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St. Paul, Minnesota, creative writing group 
published this last spring a limited edition of 
Green Shoots, a truly beautiful book of poems. 

Excerpts from the report of the chairman 
of the creative writing group of the St. Paul 
Branch follow. 


The Creative Writing Group of the Saint Paul 
College Club is but one of nine other such groups, 
variously named, now active in Minnesota under 
local branches of the A.A.U.W. The Saint Paul 
group came into being in the fall of 1932 when the 
president of the College Club appointed its first 
chairman. By the third year it had become a really 
going concern with a constitution and by-laws, a 
staff of officers, standing committees, and a paid-up 
membership of over twenty women, five of whom 
were from outside the College Club. These women 
represented a wide range in years, from young 
matrons to grandmothers, and a diversity of interests 
brought together in a common goal. 

As the aim of the group is to achieve some degree 
of success in creative writing, the members are 
pledged to contribute at least four manuscripts a 
year. Non-College-Club members must submit a 
manuscript acceptable to the membership committee, 
before they may be admitted to membership. Natu- 
rally the personnel of the group is made up of women 
who have some gift for writing and who are serious 
and ambitious about it. 

Meetings for the past two years have been held 
monthly from September through May with an 
average attendance of 90 per cent of the membership, 
a proof per se that the interest has been maintained to 
a surprising degree. The fourth year just completed 
began with a carefully wrought-out program for the 
whole year, a mimeographed copy of which was in 
the hand of every member. 

The programs for the year were planned so that 
each meeting had its separate chairman in charge, 
its hostesses, and designated places of meeting. The 
meetings were devoted severally to the reading and 
criticising of short stories, plays, poetry, children’s 
literature, and miscellaneous articles. The chairmen 
of short stories, drama, and poetry have functioned 
throughout the year and have given much valuable 
and helpful criticism as well as their own manu- 
scripts in their respective fields. The modus operandi 
of each meeting of the special chairman has resulted 
in an interesting diversity in the programs. Some- 
times the chairman has invited guest critics who 
have given talks on the special subject for the day 
followed by the reading and criticising of the manu- 
scripts. Again members of the group have been asked 
to read the manuscripts, and general criticism from 
the group has followed. Special meetings have been 
arranged to hear a speaker on some phase of literary 
criticism. The value of all this has been seen in a 
steady improvement in the quality of the manuscripts 
contributed for criticism. At each meeting markets 
are discussed and how and where to make contacts. 


The plan of work of the Whittier, California, 
creative group is also interesting, as indicated 
by its chairman's report: 


Our Creative Group meets once a month in the 
evening and it is usually a very long evening, filled 
with valuable discussion. As our group is small, we 
thought to draw in other members by having every 
other meeting a program meeting this past year, and 
devoted those to the discussion of literary trends in 
various writers. While these helped to make us more 
world-minded we found that this plan hindered our 
creative activities. It is therefore our plan to devote 
all our meetings to writing entirely. 

Each year we have made a study of some phase of 
creative writing — drama, essay, poetry. This com- 
ing year it is to be the short story. We shall use a 
text, it is not fully decided which as yet; then we 
shall study various stories that are particularly good 
examples of certain techniques, ending each with an 
attempt to create something similar, and in the end 
work for a finished story. 

We have found that Pegasus travels better when 
he feels a prick of the spur. The group is informed of 
the literary interests sponsored by magazines and 
publishing companies. This is a fine impetus and 
brought some excellent results. 

In closing let me say the secret of a successful 
creative group is keeping its members enthusiastic, 
making each reach the inspired creative level in her 
work, developing an appreciation of what is best in 
creative work whether it is done by members of the 
group or by recognized authors. Wide reading devel- 
ops material and style. It is the work of the chair- 
man to help better handling of material there, to 
point out the forcefulness to be obtained by more 
graphic words and by the observance of the hundreds 
of techniques of composition that will improve 
writing in general. 


Other groups too, report publication of 
manuscripts, among them, Ottawa, Kansas, 
whose members have sold short stories, and 
Springfield, Ulinois, with a record of both 
poems and stories published. In Dallas, Texas, 
fourteen members have bi-monthly meetings. 
The group includes at least one professional 
short-story writer and a number of other mem- 
bers also have had articles or stories published. 

Rochester, Minnesota, has had a particu- 
larly active creative writing group, producing 
on the average six to ten original contributions 
for each meeting. One member is writing a 
novel. Another has contributed to Time; sev- 
eral have recently sent stories and poems to 
the Writer's Digest, and another member has 
published stories and poems in various 
religious publications. 

Harriet Anters HoupLette 
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The Junior College. — There is always a 
demand for information on this new educa- 
tional institution of which it is said, ‘We do 
not know what it should be, because we do not 
know exactly what it is.’ The best possible 
answers to these and other questions concern- 
ing the junior college (except questions having 
to do with curriculum offerings) are presented 
by the United States Office of Education in a 
booklet just published, Junio Colleges, by Wal- 
ter J. Greenleaf (Bulletin 1936, No. 3, 86 pp.; 
15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C.) In the words of 
the bulletin: 


The purpose of the study is to provide . . . in- 
formation concerning junior colleges as they now 
exist; to record some of the important changes that 
have taken place in the status of these institutions 
since their creation; and to furnish data on each of 
the junior colleges that will be helpful to students 
who are selecting a two-year college and who may 
or may not plan further work in higher education. 


Reading Round the World. — Many 
A.A.U.W. members are familiar with the List 
of Fifty Books Building International Attitudes in 
Children which was published by the A.A.U.W. 
California Division *‘as an adventure in wid- 
ening the horizons of friendship and a method 
of developing a sense of at-homeness in an 
interrelated world.’” To make far horizons 
even more enticing, Margaret Gledhill of the 
American Library Association and Mrs. Mal- 
bone Graham, California A.A.U.W. chairman 
of Education for International Understanding, 
have prepared a booklet, Round the World 
Cruise, which provides a most alluring form 
for recording book-visits to foreign lands. 
Any youngster would be fascinated by this 
new game of record-keeping, which begins 
with a round-the-world ticket, provides for 
passport and visas, leads on to a record of the 
visit to each country via the book route, and 
includes an outline map on which each coun- 
try visited is to be colored. Single copies of 
this gay booklet-with-a-purpose may be se- 
cured with a Booklist for 25 cents (15 cents each 
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in quantities of 10 to 100 with one booklist for 
every 10 copies; 10 cents each in quantities of 
more than 100 with one booklist for every 25 
copies) from Margaret Gledhill, 201 Taft 
Building, Hollywood, California. Copies of 
the Booklist may be secured separately for 10 
cents each in lots of less than 10; 7 cents each 
in larger quantities, from the International 
Relations Office of the American Association 
of University Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Coordinating Education for Exceptional 
Children. — Acting on a suggestion which 
grew out of the White House Conference, the 
Federal Office of Education in November, 
1934, called together representatives of various 
groups concerned with exceptional children 
to consider how the efforts of these organiza- 
tions and of the Office of Education might be 
made more helpful to each other. A summary 
of the conference discussions has been issued 
under the title Coordination of Effort for the 
Education of Exceptional Children (Bulletin, 
1935, No. 7; 10 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.). The con- 
ference stressed the need for greater coordi- 
nation of the work of different groups dealing 
with exceptional children, and brought out 
a need felt by all the organizations repre- 
sented, for a more intelligent attitude on the 
part of the public toward the children classed 
as exceptional, — those who are deaf, blind, 
crippled, defective in speech, of low vitality, 
mentally retarded, gifted, emotionally or 
socially maladjusted. 

The bulletin closes with a list of national 
organizations concerned with exceptional 
children, and notes on the work of each. 


Guides for Household Buying. —A re- 
vision of the bulletin, Present Guides for House- 
hold Buying, first issued by the Federal Bureau 
of Home Economics in April 1934, is now 
available. CU. S. Department of Agriculture 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 193; 5 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
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ington, D. C.) The bulletin lists all the guides 
to intelligent retail buying — in the way of 
grading, established specifications, and in- 
formative labeling — which the Bureau has 
been able to discover. The original list (see 
the Journat for October, 1934, p. 42) revealed 
a discouraging inadequacy of usable guides 
for the consumer, and the additions made in 
the period of almost two years since the first 
edition are not such as to bring great elation 
—or illumination —to the consumer. An 
agreement on sizes for dress patterns has been 
established; a Committee on Standards of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers has recommended minimum standards 
of construction and a system of labels for 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery; the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society has developed 
specifications, with a certification plan, cover- 
ing performance, safety, and durability of 
three portable lamps. That seems to be about 
the extent of actual progress, 1934-36, toward 
providing consumers with usable information 
on which to base their purchasing. 


More Publications of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. — Other publications received 
from the Bureau of Home Economics are: 


Diets to Fit the Family Income. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Farmers Bulletin No. 1757. (This is a 
popular bulletin suggesting desirable diets on four 
income levels. Order from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Gratis.) 

Quality Guides in Buying Cloth Coats. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 117 (5 cents). 

Cotton Fabrics as Affected by Variations in Pressure 

and in Length of Exposure during Ironing. April, 1936, 
Technical Bulletin 517 (5 cents). 
* The Cooking Quality, Palatability, and Carbohydrate 
Composition of Potatoes as Influenced by Storage Tempera- 
ture. February, 1936, Technical Bulletin No. 507 
(5 cents). 

Terms Used on Textile Labels. Reprinted from Journal 
of Home Economics, Vol. 28, No. 3. 10 cents from the 
Journal of Home Economics, 17th Street and Pennsy!- 
vania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

The Vitamin A, B, C, D, and G Content of the Outer 
Green Leaves and the Inner Bleached Leaves of Iceberg 
Lettuce. Reprinted from the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search, Vol. 51, No. 11 (5 cents). 

Studies of Family Living in the United States and 
Other Countries: An Analysis of Material and Method. 
U. S. Department of Agriculcure Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 2223 (60 cents). 

Home Dyeing with Natural Dyss. U. S. Department 


of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 230 
(Scents). 

Honey and Some of Its Uses. Leaflet No. 113, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (5 cents). 


These may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., ex- 
cept as otherwise indicated. 


A Periodical for Better Understanding. — 
A newcomer in the business of keeping young 
people posted is World Youth, a bi-weekly news- 
paper which made its bow last spring. *‘ Better 
understanding among youth of all nations’’ is 
an object of the paper, reflected in notes of 
important events throughout the world and 
discussion of matters which concern peace as 
they touch the lives of students. Notes on sci- 
entific subjects, books, and movies offer vari- 
ety, and illustrations help to make an inter- 
esting publication. On the National Advisory 
Council appear the names of President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke and President 
Ada L. Comstock of Radcliffe. The late Ellen 
F. Pendleton was also a member of the Coun- 
cil. Yearly subscription is $1.50 in the United 
States; the business offices are at 188 Myrtle 
St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


An International Periodical for Women. — 
An international news monthly, ‘‘dedicated 
to women of high endeavor,’’ was launched 
this summer in New York City. Speaking of 
Women is the title, and in the introductory 
foreword the founder and publisher, Edith 
Hooper May of England, emphasizes the cry- 
ing need for the combined efforts of modern 
women in behalf of peace and friendship. Es- 
pecially interesting to A.A.U.W. members, in 
view of the I.F.U.W. Conference in Cracow, 
is a tribute to the famous Polish queen, Jad- 
wiga, by I. J. Paderewski, written as the pref- 
ace to Mrs. Vernon Kellog’s book, Jadwiga of 
Poland, and reprinted in the first issue (July) of 
the new periodical. Subscription to Speaking of 
Women is $3.00 a year; the New York office is 
at 44 West 44th Street. 


Selecting Children’s Books.— Aid to 
parents and teachers in selecting good books 
for children is offered in a number of recently- 
issued bibliographies. Three publications give 
consideration to limited pocketbooks, and 
list books recommended for children’s reading 
which may be purchased at small cost: 
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One Dollar or Less: Inexpensive Books for School Libra- 
ries. U. S. Office of Education Circular No. 147; free 
from the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 50 cents. 

Selected List of Ten-Cent Books. Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 


Both inexpensive and more pretentious 
volumes are included in Graded List of Books 
for Children (American Library Association, 
$1.75), which gives titles suitable for each 
school grade. 

A guide to other guides in the purchase of 
books for young people is Aids in Book Selec- 
tion for Elementary School Libraries, U. S. Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. 65. (Price, 5 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) Like its companion 
bulletin, Aids in Book Selection for Secondary 
School Libraries, this is not a list of recom- 
mended books, but a bibliography of such 
lists and other publications useful in a judi- 
cious selection of books for the school library. 


Publicity Hints. — A little booklet entitled, 
‘Getting it Across,’” with concise suggestions 
for doing just that, has been prepared for club 
women by Lena Madesin Phillips, associate 
editor of Pictorial Review and honorary presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women. Prac- 
tical suggestions are offered for effectively 
presenting a message through public speaking, 
the press, and radio. For the beginner in the 
use of any of these media this booklet will be 
helpful. It may be ordered from the Pictorial 
Review Company, 222 West 39th St., New 
York City for 6 cents a copy. 


Folk Dances. — In a volume of some 200 
pages, the Music Department of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library has brought together a 
comprehensive list of publications in which 
may be found folk dances (including classic 
dances, tap and clog, and some of the earlier 
Square and contra dances) and singing games. 
An Index to Folk Dances and Singing Games is 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago; the price is $2.00. 


For Parents of Adolescents. — Recent publi- 
cations of interest to adolescent study groups 
are found in two pamphlets prepared by the 
parents of the children in the Horace Mann 
Schools and the Lincoln School, — Parents 
and the Latch Key: A Symposium on Freedom and 
Guidance for the Adolescent and Parents and the 
Automobile, likewise a symposium pooling the 
experiences of parents. These publications 
may be secured for 70 and 65 cents, respec- 
tively, from the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Programs for Youth. — For those who are 
carrying on programs involving young people, 
a number of helpful publications have recently 
appeared. From the U. S. Office of Education 
have come the following: 


Youth — Leisure for Living. Bulletin 1936, No. 18-II. 
Committee on Youth Problems, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 126 pp. 15 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Youth — Education for Those Out of School. Bulletin 
1936, No. 18-III, Committee on Youth Problems, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 76 pp. 
10 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Youth — Finding Jobs. Bulletin 1936, No. 18-V, 
Committee on Youth Problems, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 59 pp. 10 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Single copies of these bulletins may be se- 
cured from the U. S. Office of Education as 
long as the supply lasts. 

The Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education has issued as a reprint 
from the July, 1936, Educational Record its 
report on ‘“The Care and Education of Ameri- 
can Youth.’ In this report the Commission 
announces its plans to make studies of the 
way in which youth needs are being met in 
certain kinds of localities, — a state, a middle- 
size city, a smaller city, and a county largely 
rural in character. Gratis from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson} Place, 
Washington, D. C. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1936 





BALANCE SHEET 


AssETs 
ee $ 70,659.81 
Securities 

General Fund........ $ 10,492.21 
Depreciation Fund.... 10,078.13 


General Reserve Fund. 15,080.45 
General Fellowships 

ae ee 29,964.70 
Alice Freeman Palmer 

Memorial Fund..... 13,851.19 
Anna C. Brackett Me- 

morial Fund........ 9,605.98 
Julia C. G. Piatt Me- 

morial Fund........ 6,617.50 
Rose Sidgwick Memo- 

a 10,969.94 
Sarah Berliner Research 

and Lecture Fellow- 

ship Fend......... 34,194.07 
Million Dollar Fellow- 

Shap Pans. ....2.0 288,836.04 429,690.21 
Real Estate, Ofiginal cost........ 6000+ 165,000.00 
Furniture, fixtures and alterations, 

EEE roe rr eee 50,292.24 
Special trust fund to cover outstanding 

NS soe os: Sreiditate manne PO G619 689 64,500 .00 
Suspense account, JouRNaL paper...... 1,072.86 





$781,215.12 


Funps AND LIABILITIES 
Outstanding mortgage covered by spe- 


I ne rare icin Ak ise tae $ 64,500.00 
SOREN ARBOURS «6s cccccccccccseses 215,292.24 
NNN SS i iu aids, Estrada evelsca 33,482.45 
Suspense Account, 1936-37 dues...... 2,375.00 
Reserve against securities depreciation. 12,710.25 
Educational Publications 

MOUNOUUNG DURE . osc. cc ccccccccess 1,010.59 

skins nh ekine abide 589.82 
International Publications 

ss ocrecectvcessons 356.66 

i ewisna cree uaknevause 12.30 
General Reserve Fund............... 15,594.17 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, 

eS rrr ere 1,016.49 
General Fellowships Fund........... 43,489.24 
Special Fellowship Funds 

Stipend accounts................. 6,135.77 

DUMNCIOEE SOOUERES. .o 2 oc ccescceees 75,805.50 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — In- 


terest on units over $10,000........ 3,000 .00 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
International......... $102,982.92 
POON 5 sce ese vees 202,661 .69 
Undesignated........ 200.03 





$305,844 .64 


$781,215.12 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1935 to May 31, 1936 


Receipts 
General Fund 
General dues @ $1.75............. 
Journat subscriptions............ 
Journat advertising.............. 
CE Rasen vcnccinvceecss 
Affiliated alumnae dues........... 
DR x tars Sake esau ecasieees 
Interest and miscellaneous......... 
Educational Publications — Special 


RINE oa. bacon ca csdieeeoden 
Educational Publications — Revolv- 
INS rae. sie co sie care mah v.atne ree 
International Publications — Special 
RID. 0.5 ckeaiebuw~weess 
International Publications — Re- 


PN PI hsb 04s ccsesececcs 
Payables Account, 1934-35........ 
Headquarters Building Accounts 
OE ON oc osisies pee sctieens 
ROOM receipts. .........ececeeeees 
Miscellaneous 
aransmittal ACCOGNE. ..... 2.2.02. 
Suspense Account..............+++ 
Life memberships.............---- 
TT ee 
Securities depreciation reserve...... 
SE OIW os vce ciccesieweinns 
aie nan ieee onan 
Fellowships Accounts 
Refunds on campaign expense...... 
General fellowships @ 25¢........ 
General fellowships — other....... 
Refunds on Awards Committee ex- 


Special I sou bi wieinnn sain 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
PE piu scckerddensisvenes 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 
NE cpiacrae gece esb ua eka 


Batance May 31, 1935.......... 


$ 87,923.50 
3,581.21 
510.94 
3,825.00 
535.00 
1,419.46 
2,099.59 


26.00 
1,509.79 
11.20 


337.81 
2,607.45 


4,000 .00 
6,884.50 


19.35 
6,650.83 
150.00 
100.00 
3,040.35 
171.40 
36,656 . 33 


46.02 
12,560.50 
769. 50 


9.41 
7,877.97 


33,442.01 
10,237.78 


$227,002.90 
51,298.76 


$278,301 . 66 
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EXPENDITURES 
General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and sec- 


CIOURE GHPRGEIES.... o.oo. cccccviccsce $ 3,567.14 
Committee on Membership and 

Maintaining Standards.......... 752.65 
Educational Policies Committee. ... 319.73 
Joint Committee on Interchange of 

ME Sant bonevacdieswawicans 276.60 
Fine Arts Committee.............. 89.39 
Committee on Economic and Legal 

Seatus OF WOMER... . «0. .ccscccce 55.82 
Legislative Committee............ 279.91 
By-laws COGiMMitee®.... .. o6.c:0sc0000 253.29 
Special Committee on Legislative 

NS bb. cicaweasdwoamesens 178.26 
Committee on Affiliated Alumnae 

RS ole sera iranfada plats 52.80 
Committee on Selection for Oxford. . 50.00 
ey ok Sk re 19,968 . 48 
Other GESRRITRTIONS.. ......05.00.00005. 412.50 


Salaries, educational and interna- 


SE PII. os cccccnsvcces 32,429.69 
J Se ee rere 1,441.90 
Office supplies, printing, postage, 

CiiSa saeco nesineaweowe ales 7,880.28 
Publication of the JourNaL........ 14,318.23 
MUM SEIU. oo 0 50 4 0s 00wss 5,983 .08 
Entertainment fund............... 109.38 
COMERS ic oc ccceess cc ewsnic 297 .83 
re inka cts ck dio em anion 1,419.46 

Totrat Genera ACTIVITIES...... $ 90,136.42 

National Headquarters 
I MS isin cwacaeeteesaeae $ 8,850.00 
Taxes and insurance...........00- 3,587.61 
Room equipment............++++ 270.89 
Repairs and upkeep............... 4,005 .47 


Torat Nationat Heapquarters.. $ 16,713.97 


Fellowship Campaign Expense.......... $ 5,812.72 

Ss aie entie saan eb as sanue 46.02 

Totat Fettowsnie CamMpaIGN.... $ 5,858.74 
Fellowships 


General Fund Fellowships: 
A.A.U.W. International Fellow- 

Pan tiaubnieseessnixesewan $ 1,500. 
Latin-American Fellowship...... 1,500. 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. . 1,500. 

Special Fellowships: 
Sarah Berliner Research and Lec- 


888s 


ture Fellowship.............. 1,200.00 
Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fel- 
eee 1,000.00 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 


PU. 00 cccesccsecsnce $1,500.00 
Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial 
PS skin na sevcevencsce 2,000.00 
Alpha Omicron Pi Fellowship... . 1,000.00 
Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship..... 1,000.00 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund: 
Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 
Central Sectional Fellowship. . . 1,500.00 
Fellowship Crusade National Fel- 
ee 1,500.00 
Fellowship Crusade International 
PRUE. os cco cesccsesscee 1,500.00 
$ 16,700.00 
Fellowship Committee expense... 921.60 
Fellowship Committee refunds. . . 9.41 
Toran Farrowshirs........cc00¢ $ 17,631.01 
Miscellaneous 
Educational Publications Revolving 
Maen et earn ruh ee $ 793.14 
International Publications Revolving 
NDS ccaddsdens sos caasannsen 32.52 
Suspense Account............+.+++ 7,863.21 
NINN, 6 65. siiccy xe 0odnwene's 187.00 
Payables Account 1934-35......... 8,043.63 
Securities purchased.............. 60,362.86 
PERE BOOOUME «5.665000 cence 19.35 
Torau ExpeNDITURES............ $207,641.85 
Barance May 31, 1936.......... 70,659.81 
$278,301 .66 


Mrs. A. Ross Hit, Treasurer 


June 30, 1936. 
The Board of Directors, 
American Association of University Women, 
Washington, D.C. 


MesDAMEs: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1936, the scope of our 
engagement covering primarily the accountability 
of your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received ac- 
cording to the records were supported by duplicate 
receipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 
substantiated by approved vouchers. Details of the 
trust Funds as taken from certificates prepared by 
the Trustees are presented in our formal report. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Batt, BLum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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SCHOOL OF NuRSING OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 
The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads 
to the degree of Master of Nursing. 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from 
a college of approved standing is required for admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 


“Thar’s Gold 


in them pages” 


HYGEIA 


THE HEALTH MAGAZINE ta 


Yes, HYGEIA is a gold mine of authentic health 
information. Every page turns up facts about 
health, your most precious possession. Contributors 
are leading physicians, nurses, dentists, psychia- 
trists, nutritionists, and teachers. Reading HYGEIA 
is like talking with a friendly physician. If you are 
not already a subscriber send for a free copy of the 
current issue, and do a little prospectin’ in HYGEIA 
for yourself... . It’s sponsored by the American 
Medical Association. 


a — OFFER! 


MONTHS 


FOR $ 


REGULAR 

PRICE $2.50 

A YEAR 

Address The American 

Medical Association, 

535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Dept. H 5 


DOR 
OOK 


xe) 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Advisory Service for Schooling Problems 
Catalogues, reports and data—and informa- 
tion from my personal investigation of schools 
in America, Reem. Switzerland and Italy. 
Nominal Fee for Consultation 
Advice on Camps for Individual Needs 
JANE GRIFFIN 724 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, 
edi by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four times a year. 


-00. 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual 
Meeting (1936): The Integrity of the American 
College; Addresses by Henry M. Wriston, (Presi- 
dential Address); A. E. Morgan, McGill University; 
Walter A. Jessup, The Carnegie Foundation; Work 
and Program of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Pro; gl from the Standpoint 
of the Professions; Education, Engineering, Law and 
Medicine; College Instruction iat e Arts; Trends in 
Higher Education for Women; The Liberal College 
in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni 
Developments. Minutes, Members, Constitution. 
(BULLETIN, March, 1936) $1.50. 

a Music by Randall hompson. Report of an 
inves —— of non-professional offerings in typical 
selec institutions under a subvention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Col- 
leges by Edward Safford Jones. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the 
Social Sciences by Edward Safford Jones. An essen- 
tial supplement to Comprehensive minations in 
American Colleges by the same author. Single copy 
$1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the Amnestese hy - 

. Fredrick Larson and Archie M Imer. T 
Red: raw-Hill Book Company, New York. #32. 00. 

College Instruction in Art by Archie M. Palmer and 
Grace Holton. A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the teaching of art in American 
colleges and universities. The aims, content and con- 
duct of art instruction in more than six hundred 
institutions. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

Two-Way Currents of Service — The Colleges and 
Their Alumni. Ruth E. Anderson. 100 copies, $6.00; 
50 copies, $3.50; single copy. 15 cents. 

The Alumni Go to Col ge. Ruth E. Anderson, 
pmo 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 

cents. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 





